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Henry Hitchcock of Mobile, 
1816-1839 | 


By WILLIAM H. BRANTLEY, JR. 


Ww: HEN PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON completed the 
Louisiana Purchase, the name “Southwest” or ‘““Great South- 
west’’ came to include, not just the old Mississippi Territory, 
but all the area now encompassed within the states of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana.’ In popular usage the term 
was also soon regarded as signifying far more than a section 
or a region. It implied, as one writer stated,’ a similarity of 
physical conditions, a geographical relationship to the Gulf 
of Mexico (the “American Mediterranean,” so-called), kin- 
dred pursuits of the inhabitants with their resulting moral 
and intellectual peculiarities, and to some extent the unique 
character of the region’s early history. Indeed, the Southwest 
was a romantic country. It was a land of great Indian tribes, 
of French, English, and Spanish settlements, of refugee Tories 
in the Revolutionary War era, a haven for criminals from 
the “‘old”’ states, and a lush border country which invited op- 
portunities for adventure, fame, and fortune. 

Such a land naturally attracted ambitious youth and dis- 
appointed elders. But the cry in the East was for factual in- 
formation; and one writer, Oliver Oldschool, Esquire, at- 
tempted: to meet this demand by publishing in The Port 
Folio of Philadelphia letters reputedly written by residents 
of the region. One letter, written by Samuel Haines, de- 
scribed Mobile, Alabama, in 1817 as follows: 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, April 7, 1951. 

2A. B. Meek, Romantic Passages in Southwestern History ... (Mobile, 1857), pp. 
13ff. 


“The town of Mobile is situated on a low, sandy pine-plain on the 
west bank of the west mouth of Mobile river, within one mile of the 
bay. It was founded by the French upwards of one hundred years ago, 
and is older than New Orleans. Its population does not exceed eight 
hundred souls, inhabiting one hundred and twenty tenements, of 
very inferior size, and nearly all of an ancient Gothic appearance. 
The inhabitants of Mobile are of various descriptions:—About five 
hundred are people of colour, of every shade, who are generally free 
and possessed of real estate, etc. The balance are whites, of a 
heterogeneous character.” 


Haines’ description of St. Stephens, the capital of the Ala- 
bama Territory, was equally remarkable: 


“St. Stephens is a flourishing place, and promises to become a town 
of considerable importance. It is situated on the west bank of the 
river Tombigbee, about one hundred miles from Mobile by land, 
and much farther by water. Though this place is marked on many; 
maps as the head of tide water, still the effect of the tide is never 
perceptible, except when the river is at its lowest stage, during dry 
weather. No river can, however, be better adapted to large barge 
and steam-boat navigation, not only to St. Stephens, but at least four 
hundred miles above there. This town has at present more trade 
than the town of Mobile.’ 


At the time these observations were printed, a bold and 
ambitious young man named Henry Hitchcock was a resi- 
dent of St. Stephens. He had first settled for a brief while in 
Mobile, but, believing St. Stephens a better business town, 
had moved up the Tombigbee River and settled in the ter- 
ritorial capital. 

Within the veins of this adventuresome young lawyer was 
the blood of Ethan Allen, leader of the Green Mountain Boys 
and hero of Ticonderoga, veritably the Rhoderick Dhu of 
the highlands of New England. His mother was Lucy Caro- 
line, the second daughter of the famous and fabulously 
wealthy General Ethan Allen, “a woman of high character, 


34th series, IV, 325-329 (October, 1817). 
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rare delicacy and refinement, and great beauty—widely 
esteemed and beloved.’’* His father was the distinguished 
Judge Samuel Hitchcock of Burlington, Vermont. Of this 
union were born eight children, of whom two died in infancy. 
Henry, the second child, born September 11, 1792, was con- 
sidered a frank, intelligent, active and generous boy. He 
attended Middlebury College for a while and, changing to 
the University of Vermont, was graduated in 1811 with 
honors. By his college mates young Hitchcock was regarded 
as a man of superior mind and a most reliable good fellow 
and friend.° 

Before he had completed his education, his father died, 
thus imposing the burden on Henry, as the oldest son, of 
caring for his mother and five younger sisters and brothers. 
The means of the family were so limited that Henry acted as 
teacher for his younger brother Samuel,® while he himself 
attended college.” 

After graduation from the Dee of Vermont, Henry 
cultivated a small farm in order to provide for ‘the needs of 
his family, simultaneously studying law in the office of Charles 
Adams, Esquire. He was admitted to the bar in 1815 and, 
after being licensed, he conducted several important law- 
suits and gave promise of becoming a successful advocate. 
But the surge of the Allen blood was strong and the call of 
the great Southwest loud. On October 10, 1816, young Hitch- 


4W. A. Croffut (ed.), Fifty Years in Camp and Field . . . (New York, 1909), p. 34. 
5 J. N. Pomeroy, “Hon. Henry Hitchcock,” Vermont Historical Gazetteer, I, 632- 
636 (Burlington, 1867). 

6 Croffut, op cit., p. 38. 

7 William T. Hamilton, Funeral Discourse, delivered in the Government Street 
Church, Mobile, on Sabbath, August 18 1839. In Memory of Judge Hitchcock... 
(Mobile, 1839), pp. 1-33. According to Hamilton, the Hitchcock family lived in 
Burlington while Henry was completing his studies at the University. Henry 
rose each morning before daylight, walked to his mother’s house, split wood, built 
fires, etc., and rushed back to the college in time for breakfast with his classmates. 
Years later he explained that this habit of hurrying caused him sometimes to fail 
to recognize acquaintances on the street, an oversight which was erroneously at- 
tributed to pride. 
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cock, provided with funds advanced by friends, left quiet, 
old Burlington and headed for Pittsburgh and the Ohio 
River. From Pittsburgh the trip down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers was made in a flat boat, with Henry frequently 
at the oars as part payment of his fare. The youthful voyager 
soon reached Natchez, but not pleased with the prospects 
there, he pushed on to Mobile, arriving January 22, 1816, 
with little baggage and his funds totally exhausted. 

But Henry Hitchcock was not discouraged. He opened his 
law office in the little Alabama town of but 800 inhabitants 
and waited two months before the first client entered his door. 
Thereafter, however, business came apace, and he was con- 
stantly active in the courts. Within a year after his arrival 
he had repaid the funds advanced him by friends, purchased 
a home for his family in St. Stephens. Meanwhile, with him 
had come to live his mother, his two sisters, Mary Ann and 
Pamela Caroline, a brother, Samuel, about eleven years old, 
and a cousin, also a lad. 

On May 14, 1818, six months weer the creation of the 
Alabama Territory, Hitchcock was appointed its first secre- 
tary by Governor William Wyatt Bibb, an office which re- 
quired him to perform the duties of governor in the absence 
of that official. Upon his removal to St. Stephens he had 
formed a law partnership with William Crawford, one of the 
incorporators, and later the president, of the Tombeckbe 
Bank at St. Stephens, chartered by the General Assembly in 
February, 1818. The founders of this bank were the leading 
citizens of the southern portion of the Alabama Territory, and 
Hitchcock, just over two years in Alabama; was now one of 
its leading and most influential citizens. For instance, he was 
asked to pronounce the Fourth of July oration at St. Stephens 
in 1818, an honor greatly esteemed and much sought after in 
those post-revolutionary days when republican ardor and 
oratorical abuse of kings was the theme and order of the day. 
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Another post which Hitchcock accepted was that of district 
paymaster of the militia who had served in the war of 1812, 
an onerous duty involving investigations to avoid frauds and 
false claims. Evidently, young Hitchcock was willing to un- 
dertake almost any difficult assignment, and in spite of the 
obstacles he seems to have consistently achieved extraordi- 
narily good results. 

As statehood for Alabama was impending, a convention 
authorized to write a constitution was called in Huntsville on 
July 5, 1819. From Washington County Henry Hitchcock 
and Israel Pickens were chosen, the former receiving ninety- 
three more votes than his colleague—a distinct compliment 
for the Vermonter when it is remembered that Pickens had 
heretofore served eight years in Washington as a member 
of the House of Representatives from North Carolina, was 
president of the new and influential Tombeckbe Bank, and 
perhaps the county’s most distinguished citizen. 

Hitchcock attended every session of the convention and ac- 
tively participated in all the deliberations. Although he was 
only twenty-seven years old, he did not hesitate to express 
and vote his differences with the older and more experienced 
delegates. Fifteen of the forty-four members of the conven- 
tion were appointed to prepare a draft of a constitution and 
both Pickens and Hitchcock were put on this most important 
of all committees. These were the men who labored during 
the hot midsummer days of July, 1819, to write Alabama’s 
first constitution. Clement Comer Clay, delegate from Madi- 
son County, prepared the outline. Hitchcock, assisted by 
William R. King and John M. Taylor, did the actual work 
of reducing Clay’s draft to the form in which it was finally 
adopted by the convention on August 2, 1819.8 
8 Albert J. Pickett, History of Alabama, and Incidentally of Georgia and Mississippi, 
from the Earliest Period (Mobile, 1851), II, 412-413, 419. See also Malcolm Cook 


McMillan, “The Alabama Constitution of 1819: A Study of Constitution-Making on 
the Frontier,” Alabama Review, III, 263-285 (October, 1950). 
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On December 14, 1819, Alabama was admitted into the 
Union, but the Assembly remained in session three more 
days in order to conclude all matters and effect an adjourn- 
ment. During this session Henry Hitchcock. was elected the 
state’s first attorney general, receiving forty-five votes to his 
opponents’ fourteen and ten, respectively.® 

The General Assembly meeting at its second and final ses- 
sion in St. Stephens had enacted a law locating the permanent 
seat of government of Alabama at Cahawba. Hitchcock’s 
election as attorney general, carrying with it new and re- 
sponsible duties, and his conviction that growth and power 
would necessarily move with the capital, caused him to make 
Cahawba his residence. There were other reasons also. The 
law business of Crawford and Hitchcock was scattered 
throughout six Alabama counties and one Mississippi county, 
a court circuit of 800 miles which had to be traveled twice 
a year over barely passable roads. At this time the firm rep- 
resented clients in 1,300 cases already filed in court, and 300 
new cases were filed in 1819. In addition, the new capital 
was headquarters for the Circuit Court, the Supreme Court, 
and the United States District Court. 

After establishing his home in Cahawba, Hitchcock made 
a trip to Tennessee in August, 1819, to see one Colonel 
Andrew Erwin against whom he had a large claim. On this 
occasion he met the Colonel’s daughter, Ann, a young lady 
of sixteen.” Two years later, in October, 1821, they were 
married in a resplendent ceremony at the mansion of the 
bride’s father in Bedford, Tennessee. Ann Erwin, although 
not regarded as a beautiful woman, was educated, graceful, 
and ambitious, and these qualities added to a serenity born 
of a natural intelligence made her the ideal mate for her 


9 Alabama Senate Journal, 1819 (Cahawba, 1820), p. 167. 

10On this trip Hitchcock spent two days with General Andrew Jackson at the 
Hermitage. Later Hitchcock wrote that Jackson was a man of “wonderful energy, 
strong intellect, and great decision of character’ (Pomeroy, op. cit., I, 634-636) . 
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gifted and ambitious husband. Ann brought to the happy 
and successful partnership qualities of sureness and balance, 
and henceforth the course of Henry Hitchcock’s career was 
onward and upward." 

The first significant honor coming to Hitchcock after his 
removal to Cahawba was his election by the citizens to deliver 
a eulogium in commemoration of William Wyatt Bibb, late 
governor of Alabama, who had died on July 10, 1820. Bibb, 
who had also served in the United States Congress, was ex- 
tremely popular in Alabama and the people of Cahawba, 
desiring to honor him to the very best of their ability, se- 
lected the man they considered best qualified to measure up 
to the occasion. Hitchcock did not fail them. His address, 
in excellent taste and well spoken, reflected the scholarly 
qualities of his mind, as well as his understanding of men 
and public affairs. 


11 Ann’s sister was the wife of John Bell, of Tennessee, one time candidate for 
the presidency of the United States, and one of her brothers married the daughter 
of Henry Clay. 

12 An Eulogium, in Commemoration of His Excellency William W. Bibb, Late 
Governor of the State of Alabama, Delivered at the Request of the Citizens of the 
Town of Cahawba, August 16, 1820 . .. (Cahawba, 1820), pp. 1-18. In describing 
Bibb’s political philosophy (pp. 9-10), Hitchcock may be said to have disclosed his 
own: “To say that his political principles were bottomed on the principles of the 
revolution, is asserting nothing that is not common to the great mass of the 
American population. The sovereignty of the people, the accountability and re- 
sponsibility of officers, and the supremacy of the laws, expressions common and 
much discussed, had been with him themes of deep and solemn reflection. He 
did not, however, consider that the important secret of political science consists 
so much in inventing new systems of government, as in the application of known 
and tried principles to the habits, feelings, and dispositions of the community 
for which they are intended. And in his inquiry, even their prejudices were not 
to be disregarded, when widely variant from the principles he would introduce, 
however salutary might be their tendency. That the people should always control 
innovations upon their customs, and be consulted in every thing that relates 
to their interests, are principles he ever admitted; yet he believed that their 
happiness depends not so much upon the immediate share which they have 
in declaring the innovations, as in the expediency and utility of the innova- 
tions themselves. Upon the intelligence of a people, and the existence of good 
morals, depends the existence of a capacity to exercise political liberty with bene- 
fit and permanency.” 
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Constant advocacy in the courts, together with the diverse 
duties of Attorney General, impressed upon Hitchcock the 
great need for a book to aid and guide the bar and public 
officers of Alabama. Harry Toulmin in 1807 had published 
a digest of the laws of the Mississippi Territory and a com- 
panion volume entitled The Magistrate’s Assistant. These 
had been supplemented by the unsatisfactory Statutes of the 
Mississippi Territory, by Edward Turner (1816). But they 
had become inadequate for Alabama. Realizing this, Hitch- 
cock wrote a book which he called The Alabama Justice of 
the Peace, Containing All the Duties, Powers and Authorities 
of that Office ... and published it in Cahawba in 1822. No- 
where does Hitchcock assert that he was the author; the title 
page merely recites that he “compiled” the book. Nevertheless, 
he has the distinction of producing the first book that was ever 
printed within the boundaries of Alabama and, with the un- 
derstanding that the contents were copied largely from the 
English Burns’ Justice, probably deserves to be considered 
the author, for he related the constitution and the laws in 
force in Alabama to the principles of law as set out by Burns 
wherever it was possible to do so. It has been reported that 
the cost of publishing the book was not less than $5,000, all 
of which Hitchcock paid from his own pocket. The book 
was well received and added to the acclaim already accorded 
the author. | 

Israel Pickens, of St. Stephens and Washington County, 
was elected governor of Alabama on November 7, 1821. He 
and Hitchcock had both served as delegate to the Huntsville 
convention of 1819 and both had resided in St. Stephens 
until Hitchcock removed to Cahawba. During Pickens’ two 
terms as governor he lived on his plantation at the place now 
called Sawyerville, not far from Greensboro, but of course 
spent considerable time in the seat of government. Hitchcock 
also served as a trustee of the University of Alabama while 
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Pickens was governor and president of the Board. Before 
and after Pickens’ election the two knew each other well, but 
they were enemies. The breach between them widened 
after Pickens announced his candidacy. At one time, prob- 
ably during the campaign and certainly before December 6, 
1821,** Pickens and Hitchcock had had a violent disagree- 
ment. The exact cause of the rupture is not established, but 
after it had occurred Hitchcock claimed that Pickens had 
been hypocritical and unfriendly to such an extent that Hitch- 
cock felt compelled to charge the Governor publicly and to 
his face with disreputable conduct. Thereafter, he refused to 
take the Governor’s offered hand.** Regardless of this per- 
sonal animosity between these equally prominent public men, 
when Harry Toulmin completed his Digest of the Laws of 
Alabama (New York, 1823) and was too ill to write the index, 
and unable to go to New York and supervise the printing, 
Governor Pickens, realizing that the magnificent work would 
be greatly lessened without a good index and a competent 
man to supervise the printing, appointed Hitchcock, solely 
on the basis of competency. And Hitchcock, equally mag- 


nanimous, accepted the employment solely on the basis of 
the state’s need for his services. He wrote an excellent index 


and, moreover, saw to it that Ginn & Curtis, the publishers, 
did a good job issuing this, the most famous of Alabama law 
books.*5 


13 To J. W. Walker, United States senator from Alabama, Cahawba, August 11, 
1821, Hitchcock wrote: “I trust that the good sense of the State has not been so 
far destroyed as to give Mr. Pickens the majority [for the governorship], tho’ he has 
not hesitated to resort to any vile and dishonorable means to effect that object.” 
After Pickens’ election, Hitchcock again wrote Walker, September 9, 1821, “What 
course Mr. P. will take I do not know; he has however a thorny path, but his 
capacity for low intrigue will probably enable him to keep the popular vein on his 
side.” On December 6, 1821, Hitchcock, in describing certain actions of Pickens 
of which he disapproved, wrote (referring to Pickens), “. . . for you know we do 
not speak to each other” (letters in Alabama State Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery). 

14 Pomeroy, op. cit., I, 632-636. 

15 Alabama Senate Journal, 1823 (Cahawba, 1824), p. 105. 
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While in New York Hitchcock took the opportunity to 
visit his old home in Burlington, where he was received with 
delight and genuine hospitality. He visited old friends and 
relatives, the college, and Vergennes, where his family had 
once lived. Upon returning to New York, he designed and 
contracted for the construction of a handsome monument 
to be erected in the family lot in the cemetery at Burlington. 

After his return to Alabama Hitchcock and William Craw- 
ford had more business than they could care for. The load 
was especially heavy for Hitchcock, because Crawford was 
now president of the Tombeckbe Bank and Hitchcock was 
still attorney general. For Hitchcock the need of release from 
public duties was urgent, but he waited until the re-elected 
Pickens was sworn in as governor on November 25, 1823, 
and the General Assembly fully organized, before resigning 
his office on December 16. 

In the period between the organization of the Supreme 
Court in May, 1819, and the beginning of the January, 1826, 
term Hitchcock appeared in forty-nine cases. In only five 
of these did he represent the state; the other forty-four cases 
constituted the private practice of Crawford and Hitchcock.” 
This enviable position of the firm at the bar produced some 
difficulties. Usually the firm had to contest with the best 
available legal talent in Alabama and, although there is 
little on which to base an opinion except the results, a check 
of the cases in which Crawford and Hitchcock appeared shows 
that they were indeed powerful advocates in the Circuit 
Courts and evidently very effective before juries. This is 
indicated by the large number of cases which they won at 
nist prius and then failed to hold the victory on appeal. 
Hitchcock, who was the leading counsel in trial work, must 
have been very impressive before a jury. His appeal to the 
16 Alabama Reports, 1820-1826 (New York, 1829), I, passim. The firm’s clients 


always included people of means, among them many whose names were promi- 
nent in the life of this section of Alabama. 
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ordinary man or juror is likewise disclosed by his capacity 
to get votes. As a mere youth, it will be recalled, he got a 
considerably larger vote as delegate from Washington County 
to the constitutional convention than did the politically ex- 
perienced and influential Israel Pickens." 

During these busy and successful years in Cahawba, how- 
ever, all was not well with Hitchcock’s family. His first two 
children, sons, died in infancy, a misfortune which seemed 
to increase his adoration of his wife, for he wrote a friend in 
Vermont about her, stating, “I am more in love than ever.” 
Even as he wrote this his mother and his wife were both 
dangerously ill and yellow fever was committing ravages 
around him. In 1822 his sister, Pamela Caroline, died of the 
fever and three years later another sister, Mary Ann Parkin, 
died from the same cause.** Thereupon Hitchcock wrote his 
friend: 


“For myself I always meet these trials perhaps with stoic fortitude, 
but I must confess that repeated deaths in our family has very greatly 


17 One particular series of cases passed on by the Supreme Court is of interest 
sufficient for special comment. The Tombeckbe Bank at St. Stephens had been 
chartered by the Legislative Council of the Alabama Territory on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1818, with Israel Pickens and William Crawford as charter members. 
Upon the final organization Pickens was elected president and George S. Gaines, 
secretary. Pickens resigned this office before being sworn in as governor, and 
William Crawford succeeded him. It was not long before the Tombeckbe Bank 
was at war with the state and upon Hitchcock, the attorney general, fell the 
duty of taking care of the state’s interest. The state contended that the bank had 
failed to pay its taxes for 1820 and sought a judgment against Crawford for a 
penalty of $1,000. Crawford represented himself in the proceedings and his part- 
ner, Hitchcock, the attorney general, represented Alabama. The state won in the 
lower court but lost on appeal to the Supreme Court, Judge Henry Minor revers- 
ing the judgment. Almost the same identical case was back before the Supreme 
Court again in July, 1826, except that the procedure now was against the presi- 
dent, directors and company of the Tombeckbe Bank. Although Hitchcock had 
long since ceased to be attorney general, he still conducted the litigation for the 
state, the counsel being listed as Hitchcock and the attorney general for the 
state, and Crawford for the plaintiffs in error. It seems that Hitchcock considered 
it his duty to pursue the cause to the very end, and all parties including the 
public were convinced that he did the best he could. See Journal of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Alabama Territory; at the First Session of the First Generak 
Assembly .,. (St. Stephens, 1818), p. 51. 

18 Croffut, op. cit., p. 38. 
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changed my views in life—it has bound me more closely to those who 
remain, and brought me more seriously to reflect upon the prepara- 
tion necessary to insure that happiness which we all hope to attain 
in a future existence. I am not becoming misanthropic or dejected, 
my soul is still warm with all its force and energy, and my heart beats 
with the same kindly emotions but its direction is more pacific, and 
I desire to be more retired, and I would be at peace with all men 
and above all with Him who made us and to whom we have all 
hereafter to account.’’!9 


In the spring of 1825 General Lafayette visited Alabama. 
When his boat docked at Cahawba a great assembly was there 
to greet him. John J. Crocheron, chairman of arrangements, 
had erected an additional arch and flag upon the bluff at 
the foot of Second Street, where Henry Hitchcock delivered 
the address of welcome. Later the General paid Hitchcock 
a personal call, when he learned that Hitchcock was the grand- 
son of his friend, General Ethan Allen. Concerning this 
meeting Hitchcock wrote a friend: “This is the only fruit 
of my inheritance from that quarter.”” 

The long political fight to remove the capital from Ca- » 
hawba was ended December 13, 1825, when the Assembly 
voted to place the seat of government in Tuskaloosa. Hitch- 
cock considered the effect of this action and decided, since 
Cahawba was certain to shrink, that he skould go back to 
Mobile to make his permanent home. The city was growing. 
The increase in the number of bales of cotton coming down 
the rivers which empty into Mobile Bay was steady and 
rapid. Foreign and domestic ships plied the harbor: Mobile 
was developing into a seaport of considerable importance. 
It was a wise move for Hitchcock therefore, when he dis- 
solved his partnership with Crawford and moved to Mobile 
in November, 1826. There he did not enter into partnership 
with anyone else, preferring to go alone. But he was fre- 


19 Pomeroy, op. cit., I, 635. 
20 Tbid., I, 636. 
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quently associated with various lawyers in important matters 
of all kinds. Shortly after his return to Mobile and with 
the aid of Charles Tait he was appointed United States dis- 
trict attorney for the Mobile region.** In addition, he had 
many prominent and influential clients, among them Miguel 
Eslava, a large property holder in Mobile, and Hallett, a 
leading merchant of the city and probably its wealthiest 
citizen. He frequently represented the Tombeckbe Bank 
and was almost always counsel or associate counsel in any 
matter of importance which involved business law, negotiable 
instruments, or banking. At one time he was of counsel in 
the case of Thompson vs. Jones, the Tennessee valley litigation 
which later led to the filing of impeachment proceedings 
against the judges of the Supreme Court. Again he was in 
the Montgomery County case of Lucas vs. the Bank of 
Georgia, and several others of importance well outside his 
home jurisdiction in the Mobile vicinity.” 

‘ Gradually, however, as time went on Hitchcock began to 
devote more time to business and less to the prattice of law. 
A combination of three factors resulted in his becoming the 


21 Henry Clay wrote Charles Tait, January 11, 1826, acknowledging Tait’s recom- 
mendation of Hitchcock and informing him of the appointment. This letter 
also disclosed the fact that both Tait and Hitchcock were anti-Jackson men. 
It would seem to follow that, unless Hitchcock had been a Clay supporter, he 
would not have asked nor received the consideration extended him at this in- 
stance. On February 16, 1830 William Crawford wrote Tait in support of Hitch- 
cock’s reappointment and in a journal kept by Hitchcock himself on a trip from 
Cahawba to Charleston in February, 1826 he recorded a conversation held with a 
Colonel Cumming in which they agreed that “General Jackson could not be 
supported with any propriety for President of these United States.” The letters and 
the journal, as well as other manuscripts used in this article, unless otherwise 
specified, are in the Hitchcock Papers, Missouri Historical Society Archives, Co- 
lumbia. 

22 Alabama Reports, 1827-1828 (Tuscaloosa, 1830), I, 556; II, 147. In February, 1826 
Hitchcock rode horseback from Cahawba to Augusta, Georgia, on his faithful horse 
Fantail. He began a journal of his trip, which was to take him to New York and 
return by way of Ohio and Mississippi rivers, but after noting everything from 
Cahawba to Charleston, S. C., he suddenly abandoned the journal. He recorded 
how he stopped at the home of Mr. Lucas (Mt. Meigs) and wrote for him a bill 
of injunction in the case of H. Lucas vs. Darien Bank. 
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leading developer of the growing city of Mobile. He was by 
nature confident and optimistic, the city was growing, and, 
having accumulated ample capital from a profession which 
continued to be profitable, he could afford to undertake 
various other business adventures. 

The deepening of the Mobile ship channel from the docks 
to the Gulf of Mexico was a major factor in breaking the 
bonds which had retarded the city for so long a time. From 
the first Federal appropriation of only $25,000, in 1826, to 
1839, when the channel had been widened to 200 feet and 
had deepened to ten or eleven, represents a period of fourteen 
years which coincided almost exactly with the time of Hitch- 
cock’s greatest efforts to upbuild Mobile and simultaneously 
to create a private fortune. These years also witnessed the 
development of steamer transportation on the Alabama and 
‘Tombigbe-Warrior rivers systems.** A great fire on October 
21, 1827, had almost completely destroyed the city. Recover- 
ing quickly from this misfortune, Mobile was soon under- 
going one of its greatest boom periods. Between 1820 and 
1840 the city’s population grew from 3,000 to 10,000. As 
one writer has stated, ‘“Of all the cities of the United States 
having 10,000 people or over in the year 1840, Mobile’s in- 
crease in the 1830’s was proportionately the greatest.’’** 

Although Hitchcock had resigned his office of attorney 
general in order to give his full efforts to his private affairs, 
this did not lessen his interest in public affairs or his desire 
to serve the state of Alabama. He had long had an ambition 
to serve on the Supreme Court of Alabama, a desire which 
he could not gratify for several reasons, the most important 


23 Charles G. Summersell, Mobile: History of a Seaport Town (University, Ala- 
bama, 1949), pp. 16-17. Before this time river traffic was mostly downstream and 
thus the inland was largely supplied from Georgia and Tennessee. 

24Weymouth T. Jordan, “Ante-Bellum Mobile: Alabama’s Agricultural Em- 
porium,” Alabama Review, I, 180-202 (July, 1948). Hitchcock himself wrote that 
“our city may be said to have been built during the ten year period before 1837” 
(letter, Hitchcock to Mechanics of Mobile, May 5, 1837). 
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of which was the financial demand of his family. He had 
provided liberally for his mother and sisters from the time 
of his residence at St. Stephens and he was continually aiding 
his brother and other kin in Vermont. His immediate house- 
hold was also expensive: the Hitchcocks lived in the fine 
style becoming Mobile’s leading citizen and both he and his 
wife knew and enjoyed the best of everything. Another de- 
terrent to his service on the Court was its organization. Prior 
to 1832 the Court was composed of the circuit judges who 
tried cases and nisi prius, and then, meeting together at the 
seat of government, held two terms each year. Service, there- 
fore, would have required Hitchcock to give up a lucrative 
law practice and be away from his home and his business af- 
fairs. He might well have been elected before 1835, had he 
made the effort, but, obviously, he considered the sacrifice 
too great. By 1835 Hitchcock’s personal and business affairs 
were such that he could afford to devote time to the Court 
and still maintain his residence in Mobile. Thus, when 
Chief Justice Abner S. Lipscomb resigned his office, the 
Assembly then in session at Tuskaloosa, on January 9, 1835, 
elected Hitchcock to fill the vacancy, Reuben Saffold the new 
chief justice and Harry J. Thornton as the third member.” 

As a member of the Court Hitchcock was extremely suc- 
cessful. His opinions were excellent and, though not great, 
were expressed in firm, clear language. His legal reasoning 
and writing, as were his life and business, were orderly and 
forthright. In all, he wrote sixty-five opinions, only two of 
which were dissented—one, his first on the Court, by Justice 
Thornton (upheld by Chief Justice Saffold) and the other 


25 Alabama Reports, 1834 (Tuscaloosa, 1835), I, 270. Hitchcock had reason to be 
proud of this election. His opponent was Henry W. Collier, a powerful figure 
from Tuskaloosa, later on the Court and also governor of Alabama. On the first 
ballot there was a tie vote. On the second ballot Mr. Rather of Colbert County 
abandoned Collier and voted for Hitchcock, thus causing his election (Alabama 
Senate Journal, 1834-1835, Tuscaloosa, 1835, p. 165). 
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by Saffold (later upheld by Justice Arthur F. Hopkins, 
Thornton’s successor).”* 

At the June, 1836, term of Court Chief Justice Saffold 
resigned and Hitchcock was elected to succeed him. As his 
associates he had Hopkins and Henry W. Collier, both con- 
scientious and able men, and during the short time of Hitch- 
cock’s leadership on the Court the judicial affairs of Ala- 
bama were administered with dispatch and satisfaction. But 
the honor and labor of the position were not to be Hitch- 
cock’s for long: because of the pressure of his many business 
enterprises he was forced to resign to combat the financial 
convulsion now known as the Panic of 1837. 

Hitchcock was aware of the impending disaster before it 
crushed him personally. After his resignation he did not re- 
sume the practice of law. The financial panic was increasing 
in volume and fury and his involved affairs demanded his 
every energy. Although he was then regarded as probably 
the wealthiest man in Alabama, he realized that he was too 
much in debt and that his assets, consisting largely of city real 
estate, though valuable could not be converted into cash with 
which to satisfy his creditors. But Hitchcock was not the 
man to take a whipping lying down. He set about the task 
of saving his fortune. This 1837 financial collapse was no 
mild depression—it was a fast, hard, and calamitous panic. 
Every bank in the United States except four suspended the 
payment of specie. Strangely enough, one of these four was 
located in Mobile—the Bank of Mobile. But Hitchcock was 


26 Alabama Reports, 1834-1837 (Tuscaloosa, 1835-1838), I-IV, passim. Hitchcock's 
service as justice and chief justice did not cause him to abandon the undertaking 
of new enterprises in Mobile. On December 1, 1836, the City of Mobile leased to 
him the Mobile City Water Works. He then got a new charter for “The Mobile 
Acqueduct Co.,” brought in Albert Stein, an engineer with municipal water 
works experience, and thenceforth steadily proceeded toward the goal of a plenti- 
ful supply of pure water for Mobile. See Alexander McKinstry, The Code of 
Ordinances of the City of Mobile ... (Mobile, 1859), pp. 378ff., and W. H. Brant- 
ley, Jr., The Story of Bayou Chatogue ... (Birmingham, 1938). 
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not a stockholder in this bank, nor one of its customers. He 
had participated in the organization of the Planters and 
Merchants Bank of Mobile (1835) with a group of influential 
Mobile men.” but this bank suspended specie payment it- 
self and was unable to help. Seeking help in Alabama would 
have been a futile procedure for there was no person or in- 
stitution capable in this period of stress of taking over Hitch- 
cock’s enormous indebtedness. 

Most of his debt was owed to the Mobile Branch of 
Nicholas Biddle’s United States Bank of Pennsylvania, which 
had been organized in Philadelphia after President Andrew 
Jackson’s fight on the First Bank of the United States had 
caused Congress to refuse to renew its charter. In a letter 
to Biddle in early 1839 Hitchcock recorded an almost com- 
plete review of his dealings with the United States Bank, and 
added: 


“I foresaw in the summer of 1836 the then approaching crisis, and 
being much extended, but holding a very large real estate, and a large 
amount due on bond and mortgage, amounting by the estimate of 
many of our first citizens (among them Mr. Poe, your agent) to 
$2,000,000, I proceeded in September of that year to New York to 
negotiate a loan of sufficient amount to take up all my responsi- 
bilities and thus be enabled to go through the revulsion unscathed.”8 


Although Hitchcock saw the trend of business toward con- 
traction, he was evidently not worried or he had hope that, if 
a debacle should occur, he would be able to go through it 
without severe hurt. For instance, he had written his brother, 
General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, inviting him to “go to 
Europe with us in the Spring,” an invitation he did not with- 
draw, when mentioning it as late as December, 1836.” But the 
trip to Europe was never taken, for Hitchcock had to stay 


27 Alabama Acts, 1835 (Tuscaloosa, 1836), p. 5. 
28 Hitchcock to Biddle, Mobile, March 18, 1839. 
29 Hitchcock to his brother, Mobile, December 7, 1836. 
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in Mobile and try to save his fortune which was completely 
bound up in the success of Mobile. 

In the summer of 1835 Hitchcock built sixteen large brick 
buildings, three of them four stories high, and eleven, three 
and a half stories high. Earlier he had built the New Govern- 
ment Street Hotel,®° located at the northeast corner of Gov- 
ernment and Royal Streets and estimated as being worth at 
least $200,000, even in the depressed days of February, 1839.* 
Evidently Hitchcock had not given a name to the hotel at the 
time the English writer, James S. Buckingham, was in Mobile 
a few months before the “great fires’ in September, 1839. 
Buckingham wrote of the new establishment: “. . . when 
finished [it] will be much larger and certainly much hand- 
somer than either the Astor House in New York, the Tremont 
House at Boston, or the American Hotel at Buffalo, the three 
largest and handsomest at present in the Union.’’*? 

In addition to the Government Street Hotel Hitchcock, 
together with his friends, Willoughby Barton and Silas Dins- 
more, had conceived and erected Barton Academy, a free 
school for poor people, the first in the state. Barton, who had 
served as emissary to greet General LaFayette and receive 
him as Alabama’s guest, and who also had led the fight in 
the House of Representatives to keep Cahawba the capital, 


30 This hotel has been confused with the famous Mansion House which was also 
built and owned by Hitchcock, but they were not the same. The architect for the 
Mansion House, Barton Academy, and Government Street Presbyterian Church 
was Thomas F. James. Government Street Hotel and the Mansion House were 
burned in September, 1839, but Barton Academy and Government Street Presby- 
terian Church still stand as two of Mobile’s most beautiful old buildings. 

81 Mobile Cotton Press and Building Company vs. Moore & Magee, in Alabama 
Reports, 1839 (Tuscaloosa, 1840), IX 679. In this case Hitchcock’s friend, Lyman 
Gibbons, represented as attorney one Harding who had a judgment against the 
Mobile Cotton Press (one of Hitchcock’s companies), recovered in June, 1838. 
Gibbons agreed to withhold enforcement of collection while Hitchcock was negotiat- 
ing for financial aid in New York. Sheriff Magee, who was evidently unfriendly 
to Hitchcock, disregarded the agreement and sold the property under the hammer 
for $75 to Moore. Chief Justice Collier of the Supreme Court set aside the sale and 
revested title in the Press upon repayment of the $75 and costs. 

82 The Slave States of America (London, 1842), I, 283; Summersell, op. cit., p. 25. 
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had charge of the political measures necessary for Barton 
Academy to come to life, and Hitchcock provided the greatest 
part of the money needed to erect it from his private purse. 
Dinsmore contributed his time and efforts. Hitchcock also 
conceived, planned, and erected the Government Street Pres- 
byterian Church, paying out of his own funds almost the 
entire cost of the church building. But, with all his immense 
undertakings for the welfare of society,** Hitchcock always 
had time for his family. He greatly loved his wife and chil- 
dren and his mother and brothers, Ethan Allen and Samuel. 
Towards his mother Hitchcock had always had a devotion 
and high sense of duty. The year 1835, however, the year of 
his greatest business activity,** was one of great tribulation, 
for it was then that his mother, old and deluded, separated 
herself from him under conditions which strained their re- 
lationship for the remainder of her life. 

His mother, the strong-minded Lucy Allen Hitchcock, had 
been in increasing bad health since the family had moved to 
Mobile from Cahawba. She had suffered so mutch that she 
had become a dope addict, a condition which increased until 
she became possessed of some powerful delusion concerning 
her son’s wife, in whose home she had lived since coming to 
Alabama. In September, 1831, while visiting the William 
Crawfords at St. Stephens, Mrs. Hitchcock suddenly informed 
her son that she had bought the “Bank House” (evidently 
the old Tombeckbe Bank building which had been convert- 


33 Hitchcock’s concern for the poor, aged, and helpless, is evidenced by his erection 
and maintenance of a group of cottages for destitute widows located north of 
Eslava Street west of Warren and known as “Widows Row.” See John C, Anderson, 
“The Supreme Court of Alabama, Its Organization and Sketches of Its Chief 
Justices,” Alabama Historial Quarterly I, 455 (Winter, 1930). 

34 In addition to his work in new construction, in 1835 Hitchcock sold properties 
for which he received $250,000. Other new business enterprises in which he took 
an active interest were the Mobile Aqueduct Company (Alabama Acts, 1837, 
Tuscaloosa, 1837, p. 76), Mobile Steam Cotton Press and Building Company (ibid., 
1834, p. 54), Alabama Life Insurance and Trust Company, Planters and Merchants 
Bank of Mobile, Mobile and Tennessee Rivers Railroad, and Alabama Cotton Press 
and Building Company (ibid., 1835, pp. 5, 11, 35). 
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ed into a dwelling) and intended to live there in the future. 
Although completely dependent on her son, Mrs. Hitchcock 
had not consulted him about the matter at all; yet, she expect- 
ed Hitchcock to pay for the house, furnish it, and otherwise 
provide for her all food, servants, and conveniences. She 
bitterly resented his very considerate and mild letter, urging 
her to forego the purchase and telling her that he would give 
her a house on Royal Street in Mobile.* Henry also wrote 
his brother, Ethan Allen, “her favorite son,” asking him to 
aid in inducing their mother to abandon the idea of making 
her home in Cahawba.*® An excerpt from the concluding 
letter of this series written by Hitchcock to his mother shows 
that he could be firm and yet considerate and affectionate 
when under the greatest strain to which a loving and dutiful 
son can be subjected: 


“I however now own that I was wrong, not that I think I said any- 
thing improper either to you or to them, but that I now find that I 
did not appreciate the state of your feelings towards me. 

“I have had many unpleasant things to bear, but I never expected 
to see the day, when my own mother should have so far destroyed 
her affection for her son, as to forbid him her house. You say you 
have bought the house, that you intend to live in it, & that when 
I am in a proper state of mind, I may visit you. Be it so, if you can 
be happy, under such circumstances, I shall not presume to disturb 
it by my unwelcome presence. 

“My house always has been & will continue to be open to you & I 
still hope the time will come when your affection for me will return 
& that you will be able to see that your son is not the monster you 
now think him.’’87 


Her son was correct in his surmise that his mother would 
not be satisfied in St. Stephens. She was a determined char- 


85 Hitchcock to his mother, Mobile, September 9, 1831. 

36 Hitchcock to his brother, Mobile, September 9, 1831. Hitchcock added: “I do 
not wish nor expect her to live with me; the fatal delusion she is under in rela- 
tion to my wife, I cannot hope now to remove, as unfounded as it is.” 

87 Hitchcock to his mother, Mobile, September 24, 1831. 
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acter and she stuck it out until 1835 when she suddenly de- 
cided to return to Vermont. Then she wanted back her old 
home in Burlington. Her dutiful, forgiving, and still affec- 
tionate son, to whom his mother had denied her own home, 
was called upon to meet her wishes. He immediately wrote 
his old friend, Pomeroy, who, as agent, contracted to pur- 
chase the old home for Mrs. Hitchcock, and Henry made the 
long, hard trip to Vermont to conclude the transaction and 
pay all the costs, including the refurnishing and repairs 
specified by his mother. Thus, after an absence of almost 
twenty years, Mrs. Hitchcock was back among her old neigh- 
bors where she lived for six more years. 

Hitchcock’s tribulation arising from his mother’s illness 
and delusion may have been one of the moving forces which 
at this time turned him to religion. Exactly whence came the 
urge no one can know, but humility is the enemy of pride, 
and excessive pride was perhaps Henry Hitchcock's greatest 
weakness. The account of his confession of faith and baptism 
is related in great detail by the only pastor Hitchcock ever 
had, the Reverend W. T. Hamilton, who was a guest in Hitch- 
cock’s home in 1833 when visiting the city of Mobile. In 
1834 Hamilton accepted the pastorship of Government Street 
Church and lived in Hitchcock’s home until midsummer of 
1835. He learned that Hitchcock, although a benevolent 
man, was “strongly opposed to warm-hearted piety, and espe- 
cially to all religious excitement.” While Hitchcock was in 
Tuskaloosa as a member of the Supreme Court, Hamilton 
opened a correspondence with him concerning the neces- 
sity for the renewing influence of the Holy Spirit. Later, 
in a conversation with the pastor, Hitchcock said: 


“It has been too much my pride to act with scrupulous honor at all 
times. Further than the frailties to which we are all subject I have 
nothing to confess to man. But this very thing is my difficulty—pride 
of character! My heart is too proud to submit to be saved, like the 
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notorious sinner, by the righteousness of another; and (with a burst 
of feeling) if God does not fully extend his mercy to me, and change 
my proud heart, I am lost.3§ 


The next day at an early prayer meeting in a little lecture 
room under the old church, before his pastor and some 
friends, Hitchcock ‘fell on his knees, in broken tones & with 
tears, even with sobs, spoke his feelings’’—telling of “conscious 
guilt, of long cherished pride, of agonizing struggle and of the 
comfort and joy resulting from submission to His will from a 
consciousness of thankfully accepting salvation bought with 
blood.” On May 10, 1836, with twenty-six others, Henry 
Hitchcock was publicly baptized and received as a member of 
the Presbyterian Church.*® And before the end of the year 
he was elected and ordained as a ruling elder in the church. 
Hitchcock’s conversion came at the high tide of his financial 
achievements and while he enjoyed the best of health. Success 
seemed to attend his every effort and he was reputed to be the 
wealthiest man in Alabama. At this time it was estimated that 
his assets were worth $2,000,000. But within a few months 
after his baptism trouble came. In July, 1836, times began 
to get hard and by September it was necessary for Hitchcock 
to go to New York in an effort to negotiate a loan of sufficient 
amount to carry him through the revulsion unscathed. 
When President Jackson successfully prevented a re-charter 
of the Bank of the United States, Nicholas Biddle, President, 
began selling and closing out its various branches. This ar- 
rangement was followed in Mobile. The branch bank there 
sold to a local bank all of its debts, with the understanding 


88 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 7. 

39 While in Tuscaloosa, in January, 1836, Hitchcock wrote his wife letters which 
reveal the deep religious struggle which was going on within him. Outside his 
duties on the Court he did little except to read the Bible, the Life of Payson, and 
Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expositor. He wrote Ann, “I do feel that the mercy of 
God in Christ has been and is open to me, sinner as I am.’’ Several days later 
he wrote Ann that “Dr. Payson was more like St. Paul than any man” (Hitchcock 
to Mrs. Hitchcock, January 10, 14, 1836). 
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that the purchase money would be payable at designated 
cities in the North, leaving the branch bank without assets 
in Alabama. Upon the closing of the Bank of the United 
States, March 3, 1836, Biddle transferred all the profitable 
business which he could to the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States, a new bank chartered by that state. This bank 
had an agent in Mobile, George Poe, Jr., and his business it 
was to discount bills drawn on New York. By this method 
money delivered to the borrower in Mobile was depreciated 
money, heavily discounted, but re-payment had to be made 
in New York funds at par. General Ethan Allen Hitchcock 
states that his brother, who was in such a desperate state for 
cash to complete some of his undertakings, was paying the 
Pennsylvania Bank 18 to 24 per cent annually. This was a 
Tuinous rate and no businessman could survive paying such 
a price for the use of money. 

In late 1836, when Hitchcock’s debt to the Pennsylvania 
bank had reached $200,000, he went to New York and on a 
mortgage of his real estate in Mobile got the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company to issue bonds in amount of $800,000. He 
then returned to Mobile to get necessary evidences of title 
and because of the press of affairs failed to return to New York 
until March 10, 1837. By that time the public was so excited 
over the panic that the house which had promised to take the 
bonds declined to do so. They delayed Hitchcock on technical 
excuses until he was compelled to force them to deliver the 
bonds. When he finally got them, April 10, 1837, no money 
could be realized on them in New York. Hitchcock, in Phila- 
delphia on his way to New York, wrote his wife: 


“ 


. . after all my hopes and expectations I am not likely to succeed 
in my negotiations so as to save my endorsers from trouble. It is some 
consolation that they will not ultimately lose by me & that no poor 
people will suffer by my indiscretions. 

“What may turn vn in N. York tomorrow time must determine. I 
shall do all that can be done, consistently with honesty & integrity. 
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The rest is in the hands of an all wise Being who knows much better 
than we do what is for our best good. This trial has been wanting 
& I hope it may be profitably improved by us all. 

“For myself I do not feel that it is out of place, and if the result 
is as now seems inevitable I shall return home, prepared to recom- 
mence life with a more subdued & chastened ambition, & I hope 
make a better husband, father, friend & christian.” 


Two days later he again wrote his wife from New York, in- 
forming her of his failure and of the fact that it was publicly 
known. He was “more calm and happier . . . than for two 
years past,” he wrote. “I look upon it as a great blessing 
which is certain to be profitable to both of us and which may 
be the salvation of our children.” And he added, in telling 
her of his plans for the future, ‘‘one rule will be (and it will 
be all I shall want) not to contract a debt on any pretense, 
except for the necessaries of life.” 

Mrs. Hitchcock replied like the fine woman and true wife 
that she was: 


‘. . ..your misfortune only strengthens my devotion to you... I 
consider myself happy and honored to share your poverty and sorrow. 
. . . Every consolation that devoted friends can give awaits you... 
Oh how I shall count the moments until we meet—then all will be 
well. May God support and strengthen and help you my beloved hus- 
hand, and bring you safely to the arms of her, who is more devotedly 
than ever your wife, Ann.’’41 

On the night of April 30, on his way home, Hitchcock 
reached Montgomery after a fatiguing all-night ride. Pre- 
paring to take passage on the Caroline, he wrote his wife, 
evidently sending the letter by a boat then ready to depart 
for Mobile. In this letter Hitchcock stated that a passenger 
who took the stage coach at Tuskegee had informed him that 
among the failures in Mobile was Judge Hitchcock, reputedly 
worth a million dollars. “I informed the gentleman that I 


40 Ibid. to ibid., April 13, 15, 1837. 
41 Mrs. Hitchcock to Henry Hitchcock, Mobile, April 26, 1837. 
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could vouch for the truth of it, as I was the gentleman in 
question.’’*? 

A few days after Hitchcock’s return to Mobile, a committee 
of the Mechanics of Mobile welcomed him and invited him to 
partake of a public dinner in his honor. Hitchcock was 
gracious and grateful in declining the invitation, stating as 
his reason that “at this distressing period in our affairs when 
a calamity which has destroyed private credit, and which even 
threatens that of the public, is extending itself over the com- 
mercial world, I would beg leave to decline any public mani- 
festation of respect in my behalf.’’** 

Business was at an extremely low level in Mobile at this 
time: cotton trade, the life of commerce, was stagnated and 
factors and brokers were closing their offices and leaving the 
city.“4 Many businessmen, among them Henry Hitchcock, 
were facing desperate situations. But Alabama’s Governor C. C. 
Clay was no mediocre man and his courageous action was 
soon to be a help to all. In a special called session the Gen- 
eral Assembly enacted a law which approved the suspension 
of the payment of specie by the Bank of the State of Ala- 
bama, extended all debts due state banks and divided their 
payments into three annual installments, approved the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the Planters and Merchants 
Bank, and authorized the state to issue bonds in the amount 
of $5,000,000, the money realized to be divided among the 


42 Hitchcock to his wife, Montgomery, April 30, 1837. 

48 Hitchcock to the Mechanics of Mobile, May 5, 1837. 

44 Niles Weekly Register, LII, 146 (May 6, 1837), states: “No sales of cotton yes- 
terday that we could hear of. Business is in the same flat condition that it has 
been for weeks past. Everything is dull enough in the way of trade. The lawyers 
and Sheriff are the only busy men in town. Money continues to withdraw from 
the merchants and traders and all other men’s hands, except those in the banks, 
and a few misers besides. Two or three more of the very few then remaining 
important houses in our city have gone since our last. There are but a few more 
to go. A public meeting of citizens of Mobile friendly to the call of the Legislature 
forthwith by the Governor was held on April 22, resolutions were adopted to 
uphold the obligations of contracts, but to convoke the Legislature to authorize a 
bond issue for the relief of citizens under commercial embarrassments.” 
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Bank of the State of Alabama and its branches at Tuskaloosa, 
Huntsville, Decatur, Montgomery, and Mobile.* 

At this time the Hitchcocks lived in a very fine house on 
Government Street.** Either because he felt that he could 
not afford to maintain the house longer, or for reasons of 
health, Hitchcock moved his family to Bay Cottage, which was 
about two miles from Mobile.*’ There his sons had a pony 
and a boat and were taught by a private tutor, Mr. Peter 
Hamilton, eldest son of the Reverend Mr. Hamilton. Bay Cot- 
tage faced the bay directly and the rail car from Mobile to 
Cedar Point passed through its grounds. On June 20, 1838, 
Henry Hitchcock in writing his brother, Ethan Allen, con- 
cerning his renewed negotiations with his creditors, said of 
this home: ‘‘Our place on the bay is delightful and we would 
not go back to the city on any account.’’** 

Hitchcock left Mobile for New York on February 21, 1838, 
his purpose being to straighten out his financial affairs. He 
was absent from home nearly four months conferring with 
moneyed men in both New York and Philadelphia. Worn 
out and homesick for his wife and children and almost in 
desperation, he finally proposed to the Pennsylvania bank, 
his largest creditor, that the bank advance him an additional 
$100,000 with which he would improve his vacant properties, 
or take the mortgaged property in settlement of the debt. 
The bank accepted the proposition to advance the money 
and a contract was made wherein Hitchcock was to mortgage 
certain properties to the bank, securing his debt of $620, 
530.96, on certain terms therein set out. The property so 
mortgaged by Hitchcock was valued at $1,086,200, a figure 


45 Alabama Acts, Called Session, 1837 (Tuscaloosa, 1837), p. 13. 

46 The author has not been able to verify the fact but is convinced that the home 
was a three-story brick house located on the north side of Government Street at 
the northeast corner of Jackson and Government streets. 

47 Henry Hitchcock, Jr., to his uncle, Bay Cottage, January 4, 1838, states that 
the family still retained their coachman. 

*° Hitchcock to his brother, Bay Cottage, June 20, 1838. 
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considerably less than the properties had been valued by the 
bank’s Mobile agent only a short time before the agreement 
was made. 

Back in Mobile, Hitchcock executed his bond secured by 
a mortgage to Cowperthwaite, Dunlap and Cope, agents of 
the bank, in the amount of $620,530.96 Upon the signing 
of these papers the additional $100,000 in new money was 
made available to him, and Hitchcock, always a very energetic 
man, now went to work with renewed fervor. After the agree- 
ment in May and before the money was made available in 
July, Hitchcock wrote his brother: 


“I am going to build a large cotton press establishment to hold 
30,000 bales on my property above the steam saw mill and several 
houses on my lots on Government and St. Francis Streets. Building 
is 25 per cent cheaper than it was two years since and rents have not 
fallen but a trifle. By this plan I make my vacant lots available and 
when times revive shall be able to sell. I have $300,000 of vacant 
property which is a loss of $24,000 in interest annually. I shall build 
two thirds of this up this season, and pay what I owe the Bank here 
with mortgages and other property. I shall in this way be able to keep 
down my interest amount and something more and be able to sell 
on as good terms as anybody when times revive.°° 


Although the additional $100,000 was not available until 
July 14, 1838," by reason of his tremendous industry Hitch- 
cock was able to write his brother on November 6, 1838, a 
letter which graphically tells of his activities and at the same 
time reveals Hitchcock, the businessman: 


“I have built 4 large brick dwelling houses on Government Street. 
I have built 4 large 4-story brick stores on the Duncan property 
which I had to take back from Bartlet & Waring. I have turned the 


49 Recorded in Mortgage Book, V, 569 (in Probate Office, Mobile County Court 
House, Mobile) and Alabama Reports, 1844-1845 (Tuscaloosa, 1845), VII, 429. This 
mortgage covered his downtown Mobile city properties and fifty-four acres on the 
west side of Mobile Bay, known as the Frescati, probably his Bay Cottage property. 
50 Hitchcock to his brother, Bay Cottage, June 20, 1838. 

51 Actually Hitchcock got considerably less since the amount was discounted and 
paid to him in depreciated Mobile currency. 
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brick shed on Royal Street opposite the Bank of Mobile into offices 
and that part of the shed on Church Street into a livery stable ex- 
tending up to Royal Street which I have built up with brick—it 
holds 100 horses. I have taken the steam engine & presses out of the 
press and turned the building into warehouses. I have added to the 
house on Government Street that I bought of McCoy. I have built a 
large brick warehouse round the lots I sold to Walker which I had 
to take back and which will hold 6800 bales of cotton. I have built a 
mammoth press & sheds round the square above the steam saw mill 
& put the engine in it: it covers 334 acres & holds 25,000 bales of cot- 
ton. All these works have been commenced within three months, dur- 
ing which time I have laid over 2,000,000 of brick. I see to all the 
work, pay the men & my payments have averaged $10,000 a week. 
Besides this I have to be, in a measure, my own clerk, Mr. Edmund 
being all summer in the north. I have had to settle with all the banks, 
to repair such of my old buildings as required it & to get tenants for 
my old & my new buildings, besides the various other matters that 
necessarily call upon the time of a citizen and in addition to this I 
have put on a story & nearly completed covering in the big hotel. 
With all this to attend to you can hardly suppose I have had much 
leisure. I am now getting through; have rented most of my property 
& have over 60 tenants. My great anxiety has been about my new cot- 
ton press. The whole town at first thought it a visionary scheme to ex- 
pect to get business down there . . . but I have rented it to very good 
and responsible persons for five years for $100,000 and now everybody 
thinks I have done a great business; now everybody thinks it is the 
very thing and by next Spring nobody will remember that anybody 
ever thought otherwise .. . My affairs are now in that train that my 
income exceeds the interest of my debt . . . I feel now that I have 
conquered all my embarrassments, have redeemed all my pledges to 
those who have lent me money to build with . . . I have given em- 
ployment to from five to six hundred persons & support to three or 
four times that number. I have had but little difficulty & take it all 
in all have had less anxiety of mind than for years past.’5? 


But unseen trouble was ahead of Hitchcock. The first in- 
terest payment of his mortgage was due in September, 1838. 
Relying on the verbal promises of the bank, he had not paid 


52 Hitchcock to his brother, November 6, 1838. 
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it, and neither had he heard anything from the bank." Then 
suddenly and without warning, a short time after Hitchcock 
had written the optimistic letter to his brother, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bank of the United States demanded payment accord- 
ing to the letter of the bond and mortgage. Hitchcock could 
not pay. He had not had time enough to make the improve- 
ments and collect enough from the properties. Although he 
knew he had but a verbal agreement with the officers, as a 
lawyer Hitchcock was aware of the difficulties of enforcing 
the agreement. He also knew that the bank had been charg- 
ing him exorbitant and usurious interest—from 18 to 24 per 
cent—but he did not want to raise that question because of 
the odium which it might raise. 

After reflection, on January 12, 1839, he offered the bank 
all the mortgaged property in satisfaction of the debt, except- 
ing only his home. Herman Cope, third cashier, replying 
for the bank, refused and replied that unless the entire 
amount of the interest was paid by March Ist, 1838, the bank 
would foreclose. This action stunned Hitchcock, who wrote 
that with the ‘new arrangement” it was his understanding 
that the bank would take the rents and wait for better times 
to sell the property. Hitchcock then waited for an answer, 
but none came: the bank was having troubles of its own. 
On March 18, 1839, Hitchcock wrote a long letter to Nicholas 
Biddle, reviewing the whole course of all his dealing with the 
bank. ** Biddle did not personally reply, but the letter was 
finally answered by the third cashier who denied the oral 


53 Hitchcock claimed that he had informed the bank, when the contract and 
mortgage were made, that he would have to have more time than these documents 
provided and asked that it be so fixed in the mortgage. The bank declined, as he 
stated in an undated memorandum, but “would not expect payment farther than the 
rents & sales would produce it & that he must rely on the liberality of the Bank, 
leaving the contract as written, as the Bank did not wish to establish the precedent 
in appearance of having allowed peculiar terms to him.” 

54 The concluding sentence of this letter to Nicholas Biddle, dated March 18., 
1839, is typical of Hitchcock: “To you I appeal personally to give this matter a 
direction worthy of the Bank & just to myself.” 
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agreement and insisted on payment according to the exact 
provisions of the contract.** Before Hitchcock received this 
letter, he had written a somewhat unusual one to his brother, 
Ethan Allen.** It was the letter of a depressed and badly 
battered man who still had too much spirit to lower his 
colors. In it Hitchcock accepted his brother’s loan of $2,000 
—for the first time since he had left Vermont he had received 
something of value from his kin. Always before this it had 
been Henry who gave to the others. The letter is of further 
interest because it discloses that Hitchcock had gone into the 
business of raising mulberry trees for feeding silkworms, the 
venture being conducted at his country residence near Mo- 
bile.*” He stated that in the fall of 1839 he expected to sell 
240,000 trees at from fifty cents to a dollar per tree—thus 
did he plan to repay his brother and his other debts. Hitch- 
cock also reveals in this letter the true situation between 
himself and the bank, namely, that after the property was 
improved the bank was to take the rents and let the debt 
lie until better times; that when the bank ordered a fore- 
closure he refused to pay over the rents, after first offering 
them the property, which they refused to take. He wanted to 
pay but not to have the bank take everything. He knew the 
loan was usurious and that he could destroy their whole 
claim, but that defense was odius to him. He was sure that 
the bank had deceived him with the $100,000 loan, intending 
to avail themselves of his services in building up the property 


55 Cope to Hitchcock, Philadelphia, April 5, 1839. 

58 Hitchcock to his brother, Mobile, April 3, 1839. 

57In January, 1841, the Alabama General Assembly authorized the Governor to 
cause Gold Medals to be made and presented to Miss Mary McKerly and sisters, as 
a testimony of the regard entertained by the General Assembly for their skill, 
industry, and enterprise in the culture and manufacture of silk (Alabama Acts, 
1840-1841, Tuscaloosa, 1841, p. 201). Niles Weekly Register, LV, 166 (November 
10, 1838) quoted the following from a Mobile newspaper: “A plan was suggested 
for the formation of a stock company, the capital thereof to be devoted to silk 
culture, under school supervision arrangement, for the purpose of educating and 
supporting children whose parents were too poor to educate them ...” This idea 
might well have been advanced by Henry Hitchcock. 
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and then to take it from him. He commented that the year 
had been the severest of his life but that he would not lose his 
firmness. If he lost all, he added, he would resume the prac- 
tice of law. 

When Hitchcock received Cope’s letter denying the oral 
understanding, he knew the negotiations were at an end. 
Nevertheless, he at once replied to Cope directly, closing with 
these words: ‘‘. . . and having no other recourse left to save 
myself from what it now seems must have been always con- 
templated by the Bank, a sacrifice of the property, I shall 
resist the proceedings by all the means the law will give me.’”*® 
The bank instituted proceedings in the Chancery Court and 
the case came before Chancellor Crenshaw one week before 
June 5, 1839, on which date Hitchcock wrote Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock that the hearing was on a motion to appoint a re- 
ceiver of the rents. Hitchcock pleaded usury and set out the 
full agreement. Crenshaw ruled in favor of Hitchcock and 
denied the bank’s motion. Hitchcock wrote: “He in effect 
decided the whole case as the testimony when taken will sus- 
tain the answer. I have no doubt the law is with me. ... I 
think when they refer it to Mr. S.— in Phila.—he will tell 
them to settle. I intend to pay them in any event and hope to 
compromise the matter before November when the Court sits 
again.”*® Almost two months passed and Hitchcock did not 
hear from the bank, but on July 27 he wrote S. C. Fisher, the 
bank’s local solicitor, that he had been informed that Fisher 
was of the opinion that he did not propose to pay any part of 
the debt, unless forced to do so by the courts. Hitchcock 
assured him that this was not true, and clearly stated he want- 
ed an amicable settlement by payment of his debt in property, 
adding, ““. . . if the Bank however shall pertinaciously adhere 


58 Hitchcock to Cope, Mobile, May 6, 1839. 
59 Hitchcock to his brother, June 5, 1839. 
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to their unjust course, they must expect me to persevere in 
my defense.’’® 

A fortnight later Hitchcock was dead, a victim of yellow 
fever. On August 5, the very day that his fellow citizens, 
without solicitation on his part, had elected him to the Ala- 
bama House of Representatives he was stricken, and six days 
later that scourge of the Gulf region had counted him one 
of its first victims in an epidemic, one of the worst ever to 
strike Mobile.® 

Judge Hitchcock was at the time of death the outstanding 
citizen of Mobile, the leader in all public undertakings. His 
business misfortunes and his contest with the bank had but 
served to focus greater attention upon him and had not in the 
slightest impaired his popularity. In fact, many people looked 
upon him as a martyr and were loud in their condemnation 
of the bank and its procedures. Hitchcock’s fight had be- 
come their fight, and an aroused public was solidly behind 
Henry Hitchcock. In such a situation one could expect 
lavish praise of the deceased and deep regret at his passing. 
The Mobile newspapers, the Commercial Chronicle and the 
Advertiser, printed long columns recounting his virtues and 
good works in elaborate language but with dignity and ac- 
curacy. On Monday, the day after his death, at a public meet- 
60 Hitchcock to S. G. Fisher, Mobile, July 27, 1839. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 15, states 
that Hitchcock sought his counsel as to the morals of pleading the defense of 
usury under his particular circumstances, and that he frankly approved Hitchcock's 
course as being “right, honorable, and indeed indispensable.” 
61 Ibid., pp. 20-21. On November 26, 1839, Hamilton wrote: “Judge Hitchcock’s 
was the first marked case that attracted notice; the epidemic spread immediately 
with great celerity and frightful malignity. By the time that frost appeared (No- 
vember 8th) we had buried between seven and eight hundred of our citizens— 
though our population was reduced beyond all precedent, probably not twenty- 
five hundred white inhabitants remaining in the city. The sickness spread every- 
where in the country to the foot of Spring Hill, and even from Spring Hill, four 
or five victims were swept away. Many—very many who were in the sanctuary 
when this discourse was delivered—in perfect health—were in a few days swept 
after him to the grave—and many, many more of those who followed his remains 
to the grave. I think I can distinctly recall the names of some score who were 


present on these occasions, listening to the words of truth—who have now for many 
weeks been sleeping in death.” 
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ing to mourn his passing appropriate resolutions were 
prepared, one being “that with the consent of the family we 
will erect a marble monument to his memory and that all 
the citizens shall have the privilege of contributing to the 
object.” The resolutions of the Mobile Bar were chaste and 
laudatory. They were proud to claim Hitchcock as one of 
their very own, resolving to ‘unite with our fellow citizens 
in the erection of a suitable monument over the grave of 
Judge Hitchcock; and that the members of the Bar of Mo- 
bile do wear the usual badge of mourning for the memory of 
the deceased for thirty days.” The Advertiser recorded that 
his remains were ‘‘followed to their silent home by the largest 
concourse of sorrowing citizens that we ever witnessed.’ 
Among other resolutions the learned Franklin Society of 
Mobile resolved, “That with the permission of his family 
the Society will cause a copy of the portrait of the late Judge 
Hitchcock to be taken and preserved in their Hall, as a mark 
of the high sense they entertain of his character and service 
to the community.” The Board of School Commissioners, 
of which Hitchcock was president at the time of his death, 
passed resolutions of tribute and lament. Most reserved of 
all were the remarks of the committee appointed by the 
Session of the Government Street Presbyterian Church re- 
ferring to Hitchcock as a beloved and honored member and. 
praying for his family that “this afflictive dispensation may 
be sanctified to their everlasting good.” 

Because Hitchcock had been in a court fight at the time of 
his death, his estate was immediately involved in the same 


62 The writer spent several days in Mobile searching for Hitchcock’s grave but 
was never able to find it. Peter Brannon records that Hitchcock’s sister, Caroline 
P. Hitchcock, is buried in the Bibb burial ground at Coosada. She died on Sep- 
tember 9, 1822 at the age of seventeen years. The day after Caroline died, Mrs. 
Hitchcock gave birth to a son, Henry, who lived only nine days. The infant was 
also buried in the Bibb family grave-yard. At the time of these tragedies the 
Hitchcocks were visiting at the Bibb plantation. See Peter A. Brannon, “Interesting 
Characters of the Constitutional Convention of Alabama of 1819,” Alabama Lawyer, 
VIII, 393 (October 1947). 
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battle, for the corpus of that estate was the subject matter of 
the proceeding. Hitchcock’s will had been executed May 13, 
1836, when things were going well with him and his debts 
were evidently of no great consequence. Thus, he had lib- 
erally provided for all members of his family. His wife was 
appointed his sole executor and, excepting the liberal be- 
guests to his immediate kin, all the residue was left in trust 
with full power in her to sell any or all at private or public 
sale, providing that Ann and the children shared equally. 
The will provided for Ann to give $5,000 annually from his 
estate to religious and charitable institutions “‘as she may 
think suitable and proper,” and remitted $5,000 of a debt due 
him by W. T. Hamilton, his pastor, with instructions that 
Ann was “not to push for the balance.’’** On September 1, 
1836, Hitchcock had added a codicil to his will, stating that, 
his estate having increased considerably, he authorized his 
executor in her discretion to increase the charitable gifts to 
$10,000 per year for ten years. He also added a new bequest 
of a considerable amount “for the education of poor chil- 
dren.’’** Eleven months later Hitchcock wrote another codicil 
to his will. After stating that “the great revulsion” in com- 
mercial affairs had greatly embarrassed his estate, he made 
gifts of $20,000 to his wife and each child, after the payment 
of debts and if anything was left, to pay the other legacies 
proportionally. 

But the course of the estate did not go as Hitchcock had 
planned and provided for in his will. Ann’s brothers, James 
Erwin and Isaac H. Erwin, immediately took a dominating 


63 The will was witnessed by Phineas Browne, Benjamin Stanton, Jr., J. Austill, and 
D. Stoddard, all friends of Hitchcock. Browne, like Hitchcock, was a Vermonter 
who had migrated to Alabama. See Virginia Knapp, “William Phineas Browne, 
Business Man and Pioneer Mine Operator of Alabama,” Alabama Review, III, 108- 
122, 193-199 (April, July, 1950). 

64 Hamilton, op cit., p. 6, says that “Hitchcock was a generous patron of Madison 
College in the interior of the State.” This writer has not been able to identify 
the institution. 
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position with their sister, and Ethan Allen, Hitchcock’s 
brother, tendered his aid and counsel to the widow. The 
bank’s suit was of course still pending, but before he had 
died Hitchcock had put into motion the beginnings of a settle- 
ment. The spectacle of his widow and her little children 
battling with the bank was more than Third Cashier Cope 
wanted to experience. The agents of the bank therefore 
worked out a settlement with James Erwin, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and her agent in the negotiations, whereby the 
bank paid her an additional $150,000 in cash. Out of this 
sum she was to pay Hitchcock’s unsecured creditors while 
the bank took over the mortgaged property, Ann conveying 
it to them by deed, acting under the power contained in the 
will. Further, she was to renounce her right to be executrix 
and it was agreed that her other brother, Isaac, would be 
appointed administrator of the Estate of Henry Hitchcock 
with the will annexed, who would be a friendly adminis- 
trator, acquiescing in the final adjustment as agreed.” A 
friendly foreclosure would conclude any possibility of fault 
in the title transferred by the widow’s deed. It appears from 
the Supreme Court report of this case that all seemed to go 
well for a while,® but difficulties soon arose. The bank paid 
the additional $150,000 in cash to the widow and she con- 
veyed the properties described in the mortgage, but Isaac H. 
Erwin, on being appointed administrator, proved anything 
but friendly and cooperative. He sought to collect the rents 
and meddled with the possession of the properties. So, re- 
gardless of its efforts to avoid litigation, the bank was forced 
to protect itself in court: the Chancellor enjoined Erwin from 
interfering with the premises or rents and also appointed a 
receiver of the real estate. 


65 Isaac H. Erwin had removed to Mobile during Hitchcock's rise and had been 
helped by him. Erwin was elected a member of the Alabama General Assembly in 
1831 and in 1842. 

866 Alabama Reports, 1844 (Tuscaloosa, 1845), VII, 366-443. 
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The whole proceedings were evidently very distasteful to 
Ann, who took her children and removed to Lexington, 
Kentucky, the home of her brother, James. This left Isaac 
in full charge of the litigation, because James Erwin did not 
join in the position taken by Isaac. The bank amended its 
bill of complaint and charged that Isaac was a party to the 
agreement made with his brother, James Erwin, but had 
delayed its execution under various pretenses and finally 
made a demand of the bank as the price of acquiescence. 

Both sides were well represented: George Stewart and A. F. 
Hopkins, for the administrator and heirs, and Edmond S. 
Dargan and Lyman Gibbons represented the bank, Until the 
facts were publicly known, the sentiment of the people of 
Mobile was still strongly against the bank. But Dargan and 
Gibbons, able and respectable Mobile lawyers, made it their 
business to inform the public that the bank had paid an addi- 
tional $150,000 to the widow so that the unsecured creditors 
could be paid and also leave a fund for her and the children, 
and that the widow had voluntarily followed the course which 
she did upon the advice and counsel of her brother, James. 
After Mrs. Hitchcock left Mobile, sentiment thus shifted 
against Isaac and in favor of the bank. 

This situation greatly concerned the Reverend Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Hitchcock’s loyal friend, who took it upon himself to 
write the widow, urging her to return to Mobile to insist on 
her rights to become legally empowered to assume control 
of her affairs and to carry out her agreement to the letter, for 
the memory of the Judge and the honor of his family.” 
Evidently Ann was not able to control Isaac or else she just 
left things in his hands, having forever quit the scene of her 
sorrows. She had lost her youngest born and her devoted 
husband within a few months of each other, and her disin- 
clination to participate in this raging controversy can be 


67 Hamilton to Mrs. Ann Hitchcock, Mobile, September 1, 1840. 
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understood. She had found peace and quiet far removed 
from the scene of turbulence and misfortune. However, 
Justice Ormond of the Alabama Supreme Court enforced 
the agreement made by James Erwin and Mrs. Hitchcock 
with the agents of the bank and sustained the bank. The 
Court did not criticize Isaac directly, but its opinion was 
pointed to the end that the widow authorized James Erwin to 
make the agreement with the bank and that thus it was valid 
and must he upheld. 

This somewhat sour ending to the worldly affairs of Ala- 
bama’s first “big businessman” is in no way chargeable to 
Henry Hitchcock or to his brother, Ethan Allen. Henry 
Hitchcock was no ordinary man. He was a pioneer lawyer 
who participated in the writing of Alabama’s first constitu- 
tion, secretary of state to the Alabama Territory, the state’s 
first attorney general, a United States district attorney, author 
of Alabama’s first book, a justice and chief justice of the 
Alabama Supreme Court, a Christian gentleman, a public 
benefactor, and finally, in sum, the greatest.builder and most 
enterprising citizen of a great city at a time when there were 
many men of considerable stature. Wherever his ashes may 
rest, may God bless them, for he was a worthy and righteous 
man. No greater tribute could be paid Henry Hitchcock 
than that given him by his friend and pastor, Reverend W. T. 
Hamilton, who said to Hitchcock’s three sons: “‘Little boys— 
Henry and Andrew and little Ethan, too—always honour your 
mother and always obey her! People will expect that the 
children of so good a man as Judge Hitchcock should be very 
good and grow up to be like their father.” | 


68 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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Pénicaut as Alabama’s First 
Literary Figure 


By RICHEBOURG McWILLIAMS 


ebes PAPER is an essay, a first trial to show whether Péni- 
caut, France’s literary carpenter in the New World, merits a 
place in American literature as the earliest interpreter of 
French settlement on our Gulf Coast.’ The geography of this 
essay necessarily must cover more than just the Alabama area; 
it will cover other parts of Old Louisiana, of which Mobile 
was the capital from 1702 till about 1718, for the boat routes 
went out from Mobile to other French posts like highways on 
a modern roadmap—up the Alabama River, down the Bay 
and west along the coast, through Lake Pontchartrain and up 
the Mississippi River to the Illinois country. The period 
covered by the Relation de Pénicaut—in English called Péni- 
caut’s Annals—and the period covered by this essay is the 
first twenty-two years of Alabama history after the French 
began to settle in the area—that is, from 1699 till 1721, when 
Pénicaut lost his eyesight and returned to France for treat- 
ment, taking his manuscript with him. 

The two Americas were discovered and first explored and 
settled by men of the Renaissance, daring men indeed whose 
genius was perhaps best understood by William Shakespeare, 
although Shakespeare never, so far as is known, set foot aboard 
ship or visited a foreign land. To see a man of the Renais- 
sance, let us look at the hero of one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
Othello. 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, April 7, 1951. 
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A Venetian general is on trial before the senate, and the 
accusation is the grave charge that the general, Othello, has 
unlawfully employed witchcraft or some drug, an aphro- 
disiac, in making love to a young girl, who happens to be the 
daughter of a member of this very senate. When the father, 
Brabantio, learned that his daughter Desdemona had eloped 
with Othello, he preferred charges because he could not 
think it possible that his daughter—young, well reared, very 
feminine—could be so false to nature and to rearing as to 
love a man so much older than herself and so different in 
race—a foreigner, indeed a black man, a Moor. The Duke 
of Venice is presiding, and Othello testifies in his own behalf. 

His defense is an explanation of the way he wooed Des- 
demona. He testifies that he merely told her the story of his 
life, all of it, from his boyhood till the very moment that she 
asked him to tell it. Thus he defends himself by repeating 
that story of his life before the senators, his judges. Con- 
cluding his life-story, he says, ““This is the orily witchcraft 
I have used. ... She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
and I loved her that she did pity them.’’ The Duke of Venice, 
having listened attentively to the testimony, says, “I think this 
tale would win my daughter, too.” 

When those first men of the Renaissance—Spaniards, Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen—won their beachheads on the shores 
of the two Americas and explored the country and established 
settlements, the people back home in Europe expected to be 
given oral or written reports of the wonders of the New 
World—exciting tales that would catch the fancy of senators 
and dukes as well as young girls and would serve the crowns 
of Europe as intelligence reports when they sent out other 
expeditions to the Americas. Chronologically and spiritually, 
the first written accoymts to go out of the Americas were 
Renaissance literature. AS one follows the narratives of the 
explorers and the settlers, he finds the same themes repeated, 
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repeated again: “the dangers I had passed’; the wonders of 
the New World, strange animals, strange birds, plants of 
astonishing properties; and savages living according to their 
individual barbarism; and almost invariably the expectation 
of discovering mines—gold, silver, copper. 

In the Renaissance manner as I have identified it are the 
initial narrations of the English beachheads at Jamestown and 
Plymouth. The very title of Captain John Smith’s first book, 
A True Relation, is a forecast of marvels to be told. Even 
before the Pilgrims went ashore and knelt in prayer at Ply- 
mouth Rock, William Bradford relates, Bradford himself, 
reconnoitering in the longboat, saw strange men on the beach 
attracted by a monstrous fish grounded in shallow water, and 
Bradford and the crew of the longboat, spending the night 
ashore, had to defend their lives from an attack launched by 
savages. 

Although the standard anthologies of American literature 
carry pages and pages of such writing about the English land- 
ings and settlements on the Atlantic Coast, they do not carry 
one page about the French who settled our Gulf Coast at 
Biloxi and at Fort Louis on the Mobile River. Is there a 
literature—a book—just one book about the French settle- 
ment and early French culture that is received as literature 
and even in part carried in the anthologies? No indeed. 
Although there are histories available, and historians a-plenty, 
some excelling ones like Peter Joseph Hamilton of Mobile, 
there is no book about the French settlement that is accepted 
as Renaissance or exploration literature. And why is this? 

Of course, many years had passed before the French en- 
tered the Gulf, and many changes, familiar to us all, had oc- 
curred by 1699. The English had spread along the Atlantic 
Coast, and in some places stable societies enjoyed town life. 
Plantation life was already established along the rivers of tide- 
water Virginia. The great divines, namely, the Mathers, were 
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losing the spiritual control and the temporal power they had 
held in Boston. The Salem witch trials were over, and Samuel 
Sewall, one of the presiding judges at those trials, had publicly 
confessed his error and had set aside one day of fasting and 
prayer that he would observe each year for the rest of his 
life as penance for his sin against human reason. The Renais- 
sance was over; reason, and not wonder, supposedly ruled 
the minds of men in England and in France by the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

On Saturday, January 31, 1699, which was an important 
day for Alabama, Louis XIV was in the 56th year of his reign, 
Pontchartrain was minister of marine, and bad weather was 
brewing at the mouth of Mobile Bay, where five of Louis 
XIV’s ships dropped anchor between one and two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville had brought 
these ships from France to make a French establishment at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, which had been the objective 
of the ill-fated expedition of La Salle fourteen years before. 
Pontchartrain had practically held up Iberville’s sailing in an 
effort to supply him with Joutel’s manuscript, which covered 
La Salle’s expedition. 

On board two of Iberville’s ships anchored off Mobile 
Point, there were two young men, both eighteen years old, 
who were to play contrasting roles in the exploration and set- 
tlement. One was an officer on La Badine—the commander’s 
brother Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, who, known to us as Bien- 
ville, was to hold high offices and bear responsibility second 
to none in the founding and maintaining of France’s new 
colony. The other eighteen-year-old, aboard Le Marin, com- 
manded by the Count de Surgéres, was not an officer, not a 
relative of any man of influence, but a ship’s carpenter named 
Pénicaut. 

This Pénicaut had come on the expedition for one purpose, 
he later told in a manuscript that he wrote, and that was to go 
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on a voyage, which was purpose enough for an eighteen-year- 
old who had been born in La Rochelle, where these very 
ships sailed in and out. For three years—ever since he was 
fifteen—the urge had been on him, the longing, to see foreign 
lands; and now his youthful curiosity was to be gratified. 
He was far from home, and the shore that he could see from 
the deck of Le Marin was the margin of a region many times 
larger than France, where savage tribes lived along the river 
courses only a few miles inland; where strange creatures such 
as the buffalo, the raccoon, the ‘possum, and new plants and 
trees awaited an observer, and great rivers gave access to still 
remoter regions—all in a world still unexplored, or, at most, 
seen only by a few white traders, if seen at all. Pénicaut was 
young and, as he himself said, fond of rambling; and, standing 
off shore during that afternoon, was he not on the eve of a 
Renaissance experience comparable to that of a Spaniard in 
South America or an Englishman on the Atlantic coast? 

Because of rain the seas were difficult for sounding during 
the next three days, and visibility at times was poor; but the 
longboats entered the bay, sounding the waters and recon- 
noitering the mainland near Mobile Point, and the com- 
mander, M. d’Iberville, explored four leagues up the bay. 

On Wednesday, Iberville and others were on an island at 
the bay mouth, now called Dauphin, on which the French- 
men beheld their first wonder of the new world. They saw 
human bones, a pile of them, enough to present a startling 
sight. Iberville’s log states that there were more than sixty 
skeletons; but not Pénicaut’s account. Writing several years 
later—eighteen or nineteen, I don’t know—he still was im- 
pressed enough by those bones to say, “Such a prodigious 
number of skeletons that they formed a mountain, there were 
so many of them.” 

Let us stop to examine that passage describing the bones 
Pénicaut saw, probably that first day on Dauphin Island, and 
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not on a later visit, as he reported. He is not just recording 
a fact, as Iberville did in his log; Pénicaut is giving his feel- 
ings about those bones, is an interpreter of a fact; in this 
passage, too, he is exhibiting the difference between history 
and literature. Of course, both historian and literary man 
are interpreters of the bones, the facts, of history; but they 
differ in the degree of their interpretations. Perhaps it is 
fair to say that the historian is likely to handle facts gingerly 
and the literary man to handle them daringly. I do not know 
which is the more embarrassing, to be overly daring and lose 
respect for the facts, as Pénicaut sometimes did, or to be 
ultra-conservative and lose readers. 

On February 4, Iberville weighed anchor and moved his 
ships cautiously westward, knowing the mistake that La Salle 
had made fourteen years before, when he missed the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Iberville found shelter behind Ship Island 
and an approach-to-land at Biloxi, a poor one really, but it 
served for the moment. Leaving his ships some days later, 
he set out with thirty-three men in two longboats and two 
bark canoes and found the mouth of the Mississippi River 
on March 2, 1699. 

Pénicaut says that he helped build the fort at Biloxi and 
was one of the thirty-three men who went up the Mississippi 
with Iberville on that initial trip. If so, he was now intro- 
duced to the fascinating drama of exploration. And that 
trip was only the beginning of his Renaissance experience, 
which was to be both extensive and varied, because he was 
to be taken on many expeditions. There were three reasons 
why he was a member of the detachments sent out by the 
French: the reader of Pénicaut’s Annuals readily sees one rea- 
son, which was that Pénicaut wanted to go and Pénicaut tells 
two others—he was needed, he writes, to keep boats in repair 
or build new ones and to act as interpreter in questioning the 
Indians, for within a few years his skill in speaking Indian 
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languages probably surpassed Bienville’s or St. Denis,’ since 
he lived intimately with several tribes. 

If I may for the time-being accept the statements in his 
book, he was again with Iberville when the commander 
took a detachment back to Mobile Bay and explored the 
shoreline and the waters as high as the Mobilian Indians on 
the Mobile River. Pénicaut saw the chief come downstream 
with Iberville and point out the high spot on which Fort 
Louis was later built at Twenty-seven Mile Bluff. His narra- 
tive lists the names of the main streams flowing into the Bay 
on the west side and reckons, rather accurately, the positions 
in leagues. Peter Joseph Hamilton, who was familiar with 
modern maps of Mobile Bay, considered Pénicaut an able 
measurer. 

In 1701 he was one of the twenty picked men that Lesueur 
took up the Mississippi as high as the Falls of St. Anthony, 
on the Upper Mississippi. Lesueur, who was thought to 
have knowledge of minerals, made that long journey to 
locate and sample a copper mine on the Green River. The 
rigorous winter the men spent in Fort l’Huillier, which they 
built on the Green River, gave Pénicaut an acquaintance 
with the harshness of Northern climate and the isolation of 
fort life. Their food supplies being quickly exhausted, they 
killed four hundred buffaloes off which they lived during 
the long winter months. Once they had recovered from their 
first squeamishness, which was caused by the saltless all-buf- 
falo diet, the men began to enjoy the meat; they ate as much 
as ten pounds a day per man and drank four bowls of the 
broth, which made them fat, and which, I suspect, makes 
Pénicaut a liar. 

He was on several war parties that ascended rivers for 
surprise attacks, in Indian style: up the Alabama River with 
Bienville and Tonti and St. Denis to attack the Alibamons 
in 1702; up the Mississippi and Red River with St. Denis 
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and friendly Indians to take revenge upon the Chetimachas 
in 1703; up the Mississippi to an island on which Bien- 
ville built a fort during the First Natchez War. At this island 
fort Pénicaut was called on to identify a severed human 
head. Bienville had demanded the head of the Natchez Chief 
Terre Blanche, who had planned the murder of several 
Frenchmen that had been slain; but the Natchez sent him, 
not the head of Chief Terre Blanche, but the head of the most 
feeble-minded man at the Natchez village. : 

The longest trip Pénicaut took, after the one to the copper 
mine, was the great overland journey he made to the Presidio 
of San Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande, when Governor de 
la Mothe Cadillac sent St. Denis from Mobile on his idle ” 
mission to open trade with the Spaniards in Mexico. This 
journey, a very important one geographically and politically, 
if not successful commercially, gave Pénicaut the oppor- 
tunity to watch the conduct of the leader of this detachment 
—Louis Juchereau de St. Denis, who was, after Iberville, 
the most daring soldier of fortune in Alabama’s éarly history. 
Pénicaut makes Louis Juchereau de St. Denis the hero of his 
book after his other hero, Iberville, died in 1706, and he 
portrays St. Denis as the one shining knight or chevalier of 
Old Louisiana, incessantly moving through adventures of 
cxploration or galante deeds of love. 

Because Pénicaut’s book contains much material about 
Indians, some evaluation of him as Indian historian is war- 
ranted. The Indians he knew best were those tribes that lived 
on the Tombigbee, the Alabama, and Mobile rivers and on 
the tributaries flowing into the Lower Mississippi and on 
the great river itself. 

If a reader needs information about Indians in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, he can quickly find it in the 
concise, and I should think authoritative, accounts given in 
the Handbook of American Indians, edited by F. W. Hodge 
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and published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington. Wishing to verify some of Pénicaut’s statements 
about tribes in South Alabama and on the Lower Mississippi, 
I turned to entries for those tribes in the Hodge Handbook. 
What I found proved to be a kind of paradoxical check on 
Pénicaut, for at the end of the entries I usually found Péni- 
caut as one of the authorities cited and found the language 
of some of the entries to be colored by phrasing taken from 
Pénicaut himself. 

Pénicaut spoke Mobilian, the so-called trade language 
used by many Southern tribes, and understood and spoke the 
languages of many other nations. On several occasions he was 
commissioned to move tribes near French forts in accordance 
with Iberville’s and Bienville’s Indian policy. Therefore his 
acquaintance with Indians must have been both intimate and 
extensive. 

When he writes of ascending the Mississippi with Iber- 
ville and Lesueur and the Red River with St. Denis or of 
exploring the Mobile area, he notes the position of each tribe 
he visited and records the impressions made upon him by 
the savages themselves. Although many Southern tribes com- 
monly maintained a village as a permanent dwelling place, 
some tribes moved from time to time, because of their own 
nomadic natures or because of pressure from hostile tribes 
or pressure and diplomacy of the French. 

If one knows that the Tensas lived on the Mississippi 
River and the Apalaches in Florida under Spanish dominion, 
he may be puzzled when he leaves Baldwin County by way 
of the Cochrane Bridge and finds himself crossing Apalache 
River and Tensas River on the Cochrane causeway. Péni- 
caut’s book will throw light on these names, since he writes 
about the shifting of Tensas and Apalaches and about their 
residence near Mobile; also, he permits his reader to see how 
that misnomer Choctaw Point developed from a little tribe 
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that came from Florida, the Chaqtos, who were not Choctaws 
at all, or not recently Choctaws. 

He was personally acquainted with Indian chiefs, and his 
comments on tribal government and intertribal diplomacy 
are not only entertaining but convincing for truth. The 
best chapter in his book is the description of the absolute 
monarchy of the Natchez nation, which filled him with awe 
and to this day fills the reader with awe, as Pénicaut tells it. 

He was fascinated by the peace-pipe, or calumet, ceremony, 
which was the chief instrument of diplomacy as practised’ by 
Indian peace missions. He reports the first big calumet 
sung to Iberville after the Biloxi landing and the even more 
impressive calumet sung to M. de l’Epinet when he became 
governor in 1717 and twenty-four Indian tribes visited him at 
Dauphin Island to sing their calumets, which lasted, not the 
customary three days, but over two months. That was slow 
diplomacy, for each of the twenty-four tribes had to be given 
a three-day period. Pénicaut’s favorite sentence—;‘They sang 
their calumet, which lasted three days’’—runs through this 
book like an epic strain in Beowulf or The Song of Roland. 
Visits up river courses to Indian tribes fall into three-day 
stretches, and life itself in Louisiana seems to fall, not into 
weeks, but into three-day periods, so binding was calumet 
protocol upon the French as well as the nations. 

When Louis XIV’s ministers failed to send ships to Mo- 
bile, and food ran low, Bienville was sometimes forced to 
send some of his men, the unmarried ones, to live among the 
Indians till ships arrived from France. Pénicaut and other 
young men, if we believe him, gladly accepted such forced 
leave of absence because it gave them the opportunity to 
visit friendly tribes. The young Frenchmen made themselves 
acceptable by catering to the Indians’ love of presents. 

On one of these occasions when the scarcity of food forced 
a partial evacuation of Fort Louis, Pénicaut and other young 
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men asked permission to spend their leave of absence in visit- 
ing friendly tribes on the Mississippi. When they arrived at 
the Colapissa and Natchitoche villages on Lake Pontchartrain, 
they offered an arriving present of game killed that day— 
eight turkeys, eight bustards, and six deer—a present of food 
that assured a warm welcome. The young Frenchmen were 
embraced by the Indian women. M’sieur Picard had brought 
along a violin, which made the music for a minuet that the 
French boys danced that night on the main square, while the 
Indians of both villages looked on in open-eyed amazement. 
‘The Colapissa chief was so impressed that he reserved the 
violin player to be his personal guest, and the Natchitoche 
chief invited Pénicaut to his hut for the night. 

Now, Pénicaut had brought some other arriving presents: 
he had several ells of pink and green brocade, which he gave 
to the two daughters of the Natchitoche chief, the older 
named Oulchogonime, “the good daughter,” and the younger 
Ouilchil, which means the Pretty Spinner. This Pretty 
Spinner, this spinster, if you please, was only eighteen years 
old; and when I read that the chief demanded that his young- 
er daughter give the brocade back to Pénicaut, I thought 
that the chief was objecting on moral grounds. But, on read- 
ing further, I learned the cause of the chief's objections: the 
Colapissa chief, he said, outranked him, and the pieces of 
brocade should be saved for the other chief's daughter. 
Pénicaut promptly calmed the father’s agitation by exhibiting 
a third piece of brocade, which he promised to reserve for the 
daughter of the high-ranking chief of the Colapissas. Such 
personal reporting of social life among the Indians becomes 
one of the attractive features of this book. 

There are many other observations about Indians—about 
their burial rites, wedding ceremonies, sex life. There are 
detailed descriptions of Indian houses, methods of hunting 
buffalo and deer, the technique of catching fish with trot- 
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lines, the methods of waging war. There is description of 
fire-torture on the frame (not at the stake) as practised by 
the Coroas Indians, and an episode of cannibalism among the 
Assinais Indians, whom Pénicaut was visiting at the time it 
occurred. ; 

You remember that Othello said that Desdemona loved him 
for the dangers he had passed. Readers of all time, Renais- 
sance and modern, have loved both heroes and books for the 
dangers told, the hair-breadth ‘scapes. Pénicaut experienced 
dangers. Here is one of them. 

When St. Denis set out on his trade mission to Mexico, he 
decided to move the Natchitoche Indians back to their old . 
home on the Red River, from which they had been moved by 
Pénicaut the year before. Pénicaut went alone to Lake 
Pontchartrain, where they were living with the Colapis- 
sas, to get them ready to return home with the St. Denis ex- 
pedition. At night, when he arrived at the Natchitoche vil- 
lage, which adjoined the Colapissas, he met no opposition 
to the plan. The Natchitoches got ready to leave. But next 
morning, when the Colapissa men saw that not only the 
Natchitoche men were leaving with Pénicaut, but the Natchi- 
toche women too, the Colapissas were seized with a sexual 
rage which caused them to strike down the Natchitoches 
with blows of axes, clubs, and guns; they killed seventeen 
men, seized more than fifty girls and women, and would have 
slain the Natchitoche chief had Pénicaut not stood in front 
of him and shielded him. Since the Colapissas killed Natchi- 
toches for moving their own women away, their wives and 
daughters, it is difficult to see why they spared Pénicaut, who 
was responsible for this exodus. 

Pénicaut saw his share of wonders in the New World. At 
the Tensas village, on Iberville’s first trip up the Mississippi, 
he saw lightning strike the savages’ temple and set it on fire 
and saw the astonished savages bring seventeen of their small 
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children and strangle them and hurl them into the flames as 
some kind of appeasement of their gods. 

His explanation of promiscuity among Natchez girls prior 
to marriage is a religious curiosity. After giving a vivid ac- 
count of their sex dances, which lasted for a week, Pénicaut 
assumes a moral attitude, which is only temporary, while he 
is attempting to find a cause for such lustful behavior. He 
believed that the cause lay in the Natchez’ idea of an after life, 
which they called their Grand Village. To reach the Grand 
Village, Natchez savages had to walk across a very narrow 
plank. In Natchez theology, he reports, no girls could cross 
the plank and enter the Grand Village except those who had 
indeed made merry with the young men. 

If he saw no man whose head grew beneath his shoulders, 
as Othello had seen, Pénicaut certainly did see the Grand 
Chief of the Natchez, who was so powerful and so unap- 
proachable and awe-inspiring that when he rose from his eight- 
by-ten bed in the morning the other chiefs and distinguished 
old men honored his rising by howling as they approached 
him; but the Chief did not deign to look at them. When he 
had eaten, he pushed the plate of his leavings to his brothers, 
with his foot. At his death, not only his wife, but many other 
distinguished persons would be strangled in a burial ritual 
which struck Pénicaut with awe and so strikes the reader of 
Pénicaut’s Annals. 

Whether Pénicaut’s experience in the New World adheres 
to my Renaissance formula or not, it deserves evaluation as 
history and as literature, since his account takes in the first 
twenty-two years of Alabama’s history under the French. 

The Annals do not come down to us from the mind of an 
intellectual person. His Majesty’s ship’s carpenter was not 
a learned man except in the lore of colonial life. What he 
says is no more and no less than the observations of an aver- 
age Frenchman who had more than an average opportunity to 
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know life in France’s new province in the New World and 
possessed a better than average ability as story-teller. He had 
traits of mind that make his writing more than factual re- 
porting. His optimism even in hardships, his occasional 
prudishness, and his eighteenth-century practicality of want- 
ing to know results and wanting to own property of his own— 
these traits color, moreover interpret, what he reports; and 
an interpreter of facts is more important as writer, either as 
historian or as literary man, than a reporter is. 

He shows an awareness of French-Empire building, both 
for the Catholic Church and for his king. He felt sure of 
France’s destiny—in fact, too sure, one may say from this 
range. God, who has been on the side of many conquering 
nations, was surely on the side of France. Pénicaut says: 


“Those who read this narrative carefully will notice that it seems 
that God wills that Frenchmen live in this country in order to spread 
the Catholic religion to His glory and at the same time to found a 
second French Empire to the glory of His Very Christian Majesty. It 
seems obvious that God is, so to speak, weary of the unheard-of 
cruelty the savages practise among themselves and that He wishes to 
give them rulers who will put a stop to it.” 


He had several weaknesses as historian, some of which are 
doubtless due to the form of his book and the actual time of 
composition. His book is annals: the typical chapter gives 
the year that will be treated, and many chapters open with 
the words “In this year,” which is exactly the form of The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Thus Pénicaut creates the illusion 
that he has composed each chapter at the end of the year 
chronicled, while events were still fresh in his mind. I be- 
lieve that he did not start his book until many years after he 
had come to Louisiana. Grace King thought he wrote it 
after his return to France. I shall offer some evidence pres- 
ently to show that she may be wrong. If I am correct, his 
book is chiefly memoirs mixed with historical fiction. It will 
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not be surprising, then, to find in his book the kind of error 
that writers of memoirs are addicted to, when their memories 
telescope events. 

For example, Pénicaut says that he was with the party that 
first discovered the Mississippi by way of Lake Pontchartrain; 
but Iberville’s log clearly states that the two longboats and 
the two canoes went in through the mouth of the river. This 
seems to be an error caused by poor memory—unless it is 
the history of one detachment that Iberville failed to mention, 
and that I do not believe, since Pénicaut also says, in another 
place, that he was with Iberville on the first trip up the 
Mississippi. Pénicaut gives two discoveries of the Mississippi, 
the first through Lake Pontchartrain and the second through 
the embouchure. (Discovering the Mississippi, as used here, 
means finding an entrance from the Gulf.) And this is not 
the only error he makes in the order of events; there are 
other errors. His memory was better in recalling distances 
in leagues. 

Even with his faults in chronology and in the poor artistic 
judgment of blending fiction with history sometimes, he 
has already established himself as the first historian of the 
Alabama area in Louisiana. His success as historian is due to 
his skill as an interpreter of events—to his talents as literary 
man—rather than to his reporting of facts, which is some- 
times faulty, as I have attempted to illustrate. 

Even before Pénicaut finished his manuscript, it was being 
used as a source by a historian. When Pénicaut sailed for 
France on the Marechal d’Estrées on October 3, 1721, taking 
his manuscript with him, he must have left a copy of the 
finished chapters with some one in this country. During that 
winter, Father Charlevoix, the learned Jesuit historian who 
was journeying through New France, stopped at the Natchez, 
from which he wrote a letter to the Duchess de Lesdiguiéres. 
In that letter, dated ‘“At the Natchez, 25 December, 1721,” 
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1 found a passage copied word-for-word from Pénicaut’s de- 
scription of the funeral of the Great Female Chief of the 
Natchez. In his letter Father Charlevoix’ only acknowled- 
ment was that he had learned about that funeral from a travel- 
ler, although in his six-volume history, La Nouvelle France, 
he did cite Penicaut’s manuscript as a helpful source, which 
he said Diron Dartaguette had lent him. 

For source material that Chateaubriand used in Les 
Natchez, the sequel to Atala, he gave credit chiefly to Charle- 
voix; and in an appendix to Les Natchez he reprinted the 
valuable passage that Charlevoix had copied from Pénicaut— 
unless both the Jesuit and Pénicaut had copied a third writer. 

But Alabamians are interested in history and literature 
nearer home, and I have committed myself to show that 
Pénicaut was Alabama’s first literary figure. ‘To find out the 
influence he has already had in Alabama, I reread Colonial 
Mobile, which is the accepted, authentic treatment of the 
French years of our history. The author of Colonial Mobile, 
Dr. Peter Joseph Hamilton, was Mobile’s distinguished man 
of letters, a gentleman, a cautious scholar, and an able writer. 
Few man have done as much for Alabama history as he did, 
and I believe he is likely to remain the acknowledged au- 
thority on the French chapter of our history for a long time. 
What did he think of this Pénicaut, this ship’s carpenter 
turned historian and story-teller? 

To begin with, when a reader reaches the French section 
of Doctor Hamilton’s book, he runs into this sentence: ““He 
[Pénicaut] will be our authority for many years.” Doctor 
Hamilton used other sources, to be sure: the logs of the ships: 
that came on Iberville’s first voyage and on subsequent 
voyages; official reports and letters to the minister of marine 
in France; and the Baptismal Records and Marriage Records 
kept by the Catholic Church. Hamilton used them all, but 
the one source that contributed most to his early chapters was 
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Pénicaut’s Annals. Without Pénicaut, Hamilton’s Colonial 
Mobile and Mobile of the Five Flags would not be the books 
they are for the French period; and without Pénicaut, our 
impression of the first twenty-two years of our history, which 
has been stamped upon us by Peter Joseph Hamilton, would 
not be what it is, I dare say. In pages 25-101 of Colonial 
Mobile, treating the years 1698-1722, Hamilton used Péni- 
caut or his Annals fifty-five times, in the seventy-six pages, 
according to my tally, which includes only some form of ac- 
knowledged use and does not include any of the passages in 
which the French carpenter is an influence but is not formal- 
ly cited. 

And here is the reason for the influence Pénicaut has had 
on historians from Charlevoix to Hamilton. I found it in 
Grace King’s New Orleans, the Place and the People. Grace 
King was commenting on material available to her when she 
was writing about French life on the Gulf. She said: “It was 
not all, however, nor even the best of it, in Bienville’s reports, 
nor in the reports sent to the government by the facile, if 
unorthodox pens of his companions, young French and 
Canadian officers whom we shall meet here and there later 
on; for there is Pénicaut! The literary pilgrim comes to 
many an unexpected oasis in the arid desert of colonial 
reports.” 

Like many of the Renaissance writers of adventure, Péni- 
caut had little sense of artistic unity. Into his one book he 
apparently put everything he wanted to write—lists of French- 
men receiving grants from John Law’s Company, brief anec- 
dotes that illustrate life in the wilderness, short stories, indeed 
one perfect short-short story, and a continued love story 
that interlards other chapters. That last, the novel, is his 
most ambitious attempt at fiction. It is historical fiction, but 
rather exciting fiction, and I suspect it is no more remote 
from history than Captain John Smith’s salvation at the hands 
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of Pocahontas, which has become a part of our national heri- 
tage. 

The best way to prove or test literature is to read it; and, 
since copies of Pénicaut’s Annals, in either English or French, 
are rare and expensive, and not always available to would-be 
readers, I am quoting two passages translated from the most 
authoritative manuscript: the first an anecdote, the second 
the Corpses’ March from the account of the Natchez Indians. 

This first little narrative is no more than an anecdote illus- 
trative of Indian fortitude. 


“This year a party of fifteen Choctaws who were on a bear hunt 
were encountered in the woods by a party of fifty Alibamons, their 
enemies. The Chief of the Choctaws, named Grilled Back, a man of 
courage, was not in the least shocked by the number of Alibamons; 
and although he was straightway shot from long range, the bullet 
piercing his cheek, he drew out the bullet, which had lodged in his 
mouth, put it in his gun, and with that bullet killed the man that 
had wounded him. Instantly he drew his men together in a rather 
high spot, from which, each posted behind a tree, they killed more 
than thirty Alibamons, who did not dare resist further and fled, 
deserting their dead and wounded. The Choctaws had only three 
men killed and three or four slightly wounded. They brought the 
thirty Alibamon scalps to MM. Dartaguette and de Bienville at our 
fort [Mobile] and two deer they had killed on the way. As a re- 
ward for their bravery they received gifts of merchandise and were 
given much powder and lead. The Chief of these Choctaws had 
killed eight as his share, badly wounded as he was by the shot in the 
mouth.” 


This next passage is the one that Father Charlevoix copied 
and put in his letter to the Duchess de Lesdiguiéres. It de- 
scribes the funeral of the Great Female Chief of the Natchez 
and includes the ceremony of the Corpses’ March. 

“In the village square, fourteen scaffolds were erected, which they 
decorated with branches of trees and with linen cloth covered with 


paintings. Upon each scaffold was put a person who was to accom- 
pany the Dead One to the other world. On these scaffolds they are 
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surrounded by their nearest of kin. Sometimes they are forewarned 
ten years in advance of their death; this is an honor to their kin. 
Usually they have offered their death while the Dead One was alive, 
out of the great love they bear her; it is they themselves who have 
spun the cord with which they are strangled. Then—dressed in their 
finest clothes, with a large shell in their right hand, and accompanied 
by their closest kinsmen (for example, if the father of a family is to 
die, his eldest son walks behind him carrying the cord under his arm 
and a casse-téte in his right hand, uttering a horrible scream called 
the death cry)—then all these unfortunate victims come down from 
their scaffolds once every quarter hour and, meeting in the middle of 
the square, dance together before the temple and before the house of 
the Dead Female Chief; then they remount their scaffolds and take 
their places once more. They are highly respected on that day, and 
each one has five servants. Their faces are painted all over with ver- 
million. As for me, I believe their purpose was to hide their fear of 
death, which was at hand. 

“Four days later they began the ceremony of the Corpses’ March. 
The fathers and mothers who had brought their dead children picked 
them up and held them out on their hands. The oldest of these 
children did not seem to be over three years old. They took their 
places fo right and left of the door of the Dead Female Chief's house. 
The fourteen victims doomed to be strangled came and took up 
similar positions. The chiefs and the Dead One’s kinsmen appeared 
there likewise in mourning—that is, with their hair cut off. At that 
time they made such frightful howls that we thought the devils had 
come out of hell just to get to that place and howl. The unfortunates, 
doomed to death, danced while kinsmen of the Dead One sang. When 
they started off, two by two, in that grand funeral procession, the 
Dead One was brought from her house, four savages carrying her 
on their shoulders as on a stretcher. As soon as she was brought out, 
the house was set on fire—that is the grand fashion with nobles. The 
fathers with their dead children out on their hands marched in front 
at intervals of four paces, and after taking ten steps they dropped the 
children to the ground. Those carrying the Dead One walked on 
top of these children and three times marched around them. The 
fathers gathered them up and fell back in line; and every ten steps 
they repeated this frightful ritual till they came to the temple, so 
that the children were mangled in pieces by the time that fine funeral 
procession got there. 
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“While the Noble Woman was being buried inside the temple, the 
victims were undressed, before the door; and after they had been 
seated on the ground, one savage sat down on the knees of each while 
a second savage behind him held his arms. Cords were put around 
their necks and deer skins placed over their heads, and they were 
made to swallow three tobacco pills each, with a drink of water to 
moisten them in their stomachs, which made them lose consciousness. 
Then the Dead One’s kinsmen lined up beside these poor unfortunates, 
to right and left; and singing the while, each pulled an end of the 
cord about a victim’s neck as a slipknot until they were dead.’ 


If Pénicaut is not Alabama’s first writer of any claim to 
literary talent, who is? Cabeza de Vaca wrote an entertain- 
ing, informative narrative about the Narvaez expedition, but 
his book, like Narvaez himself, bypassed the Alabama area. 
The chroniclers of the De Soto expedition, in particular 
the Gentleman of Elvas, wrote narratives that are limited to 
Indian history and methods used by Spanish conquistadors 
in exploring and in conquering savage tribes. The Gentle- 
man of Elvas left a lively history of the progress, of an army 
through this state; but it can have no claim as the earliest 
book interpreting Alabama life, since the era of the white 
man in Alabama did not begin until Iberville brought 
Frenchmen to this area. Bénard de la Harpe came as a 
concessionnaire and wrote a Historical Journal that has often 
heen used as a source book. But it lacks the personal quality 
and narrative skill essential to literature. Le Page du Pratz, 
who owned a concession first at New Orleans and later at the 
Natchez, came also during the period of concessions and 
wrote a history that displays a persistent curiosity about the 
flora and fauna of the Mississippi and contains colorful ac- 
counts of the French settlement; but what Du Pratz has to 
say about the settlement of the Alabama area lacks the con- 
viction of writing composed by a participant. 

For an experience that began that first day on Dauphin 


2 Quoted from the author's manuscript translation of the Relation de Pénicaut. 
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Island with that “mountain of bones” and lasted through 
continuous activity for twenty-two years, and for vivid im- 
pressions already made upon our knowledge of our state’s 
beginning, and for good story-telling, His Majesty’s carpenter 
from La Rochelle, Pénicaut, is hereby nominated Alabama’s 
first literary man. His book merits a place in accepted 
American literature. As historian he should be used with 
caution; as literary man he can be used with pleasure. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE DIARY OF DR. BASIL MANLY, 1858-1867 
(Part IV) 


Edited by W. STANLEY HOOLE 


Frid. Ap'. 15 [1864]. This day a public reception was given to Brig. 
Gen'. Ferguson, & his men, while passing from Miss. toward Dalton. 
There were 2200 cavalry, it was said. (only 1500) A committee of citi- 
zens arranged for a barbecue & collation; & they called on me for a lit- 
tle speech. The reception occurred in the Greensboro’ St; & the colla- 
tion on the observatory Hill 

The committee requested a copy of my speech: which I wrote out— 
as follows—[A copy of this address appears in the diary.] 


Mon. Ap!. 18 I accepted an invitation from C. M. Foster, to dine at 
his house with General Stephen D. Lee, & others. Lee is lodging in 
Foster’s house; & is related to Foster’s son in law, Lee. There were 
about 35 to 37 persons present. Among them, Col. Jo. Davis, brother 
of the President Gen!. Lee, Gen!. Jackson, Gen!. Hunter &c—& some 
citzens, of both sexes. The wife of Gen!. Ferguson was there, also. The 
occasion passed off, pleasantly. . . 


Mon. Ap!. 25. We learn, by a line from my son in law, Julius C. 
Smith, that our daughter Sarah gave birth to a son (13 lbs) on Wed. 
morning, Ap! 13. at Greenville S.C. about 14 past 5 o'clock. The 
mother & child are doing well . . . The child is named Clarence Au- 
gustus Smith. 


Sund. Ap!. 24. attended the funeral of James Hardy Foster, at Grant’s 
Creek Church, Tusk?. co. & preached before the interment. Ps. 17. 15 
He was the son of John L. S. Foster; born March 4, 1827 in Jasper co. 
Georgia. He was brought by his parents to Tusk. co. in 1831. He 
was baptized at Grant’s Creek Oct. 1849—was married to Emily Jane 
Strong, Dec. 4, 1849... 


Thurs. Ap! 28. At the request of Alfred Robertson, I drew up & 
signed the following paper. 
“To Maj. Gen!. Polk,—or whom it may concern. 
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I respectfully ask leave to state my convictions in regard to the gen- 
eral character of Alfred Robertson Esq. of Tuskaloosa; now under- 
stood to be held to answer charges of disloyalty to the Confed. States. 
I have known Alfred Robertson for 25 years, at least; during all which 
time, he has been crippled with rheumatism, to an extent which would 
have rendered most other men helpless. His remarkable energies 
have been directed to the making of a living; not, as the facts show, for 
purposes of selfish accumulation or indulgence; but to assist his more 
needy kindred. Col. John S. Garvin, his brother-in-law, now com- 
manding a regiment in the Volunteer Service of the Confederate 
States, was encouraged by Robertson to enter the army; &, as Col. 
Garvin is without means, Robertson has supported his family, ever 
since. His brother is a cavalry-man, connected with Gen!. Ferguson’s 
Brigade. He has contributed to the equipment of this brother, & 
furnished him with a horse.—Four of his nieces are now in a public 
high-school in Tuskaloosa; & have been there for a considerable time,— 
supported entirely by his generosity. He belongs to a very numerous 
respectable family;—lineally descended from a Hero of the Revolution 
of “’/76”, known in History as ““Horse-shoe Robertson”; who removed 
from S. C. to this county, where his family still reside. His burial- 
place among us is regarded an honored spot; & his family, in respect 
of loyal courage & devotion to the cause of Southern Independence, 
have proved themselves worthy of their resolute Ancestor.— 

Alfred Robertson, in particular, while he has been active in busi- 
ness, & may have made some money since the war began, has done 
every thing for the cause of the Confederate States, which his means 
allowed. 

Of the specific charges that may now be preferred against him, I 
have not heard; & I may not know of the circumstances which gave 
rise to them:—but, whatever they may be, I feel confident (from my 
knowledge of his character) that they will be found, on a candid ex- 
amination, to have no real affinites with treason, disloyalty, or even 
indifference to the cause of the Confederate States of America. 

I commend him to the candid consideration of any court having 
jurisdiction in his case.” 


Ap!. 29. Intelligence is rec‘. from Son, Basil, that his wife Charlotte 
had given birth to a daughter, on Sat. aft". 7 o’clock of April 16, 1864. 
They name her Mary Lane Manly... 


Sund. May 1. The Rev. Mr‘. Johnston of the 1st’ Missouri Infantry, 
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now encamped near us, preached for us to-day, Heb. 11.1 while Charles 
went out to his regiment (He is the Chaplain) to preach to them. 
Charles, also, will preach this aft". at the Chapel of the Insane Hospital 
in the aft".; as this is our day in rotation. Many soldiers were present 
in the morning, chiefly Missourians, I understood, from French’s divi- 
sion. I preached in the church, in the afternoon. This brother John- 
ston has been staying in our house since his command has been near 
us. Part of his time has been taken up in collecting books for a cir- 
culating library in his regiment. He obtained among us all some 300 
volumes; nearly 14 of which came out of my library. He departed, 
with the troops, to-day, May 11. via Montevallo—in the direction of 
Rome Ga. I have no question of the very great usefulness of such a 
means of employing the time of the soldier, when off duty. It is at 
the point where the greatest temptation meets the soldier—viz. in his 
unoccupied time. 


Sun. May 22.4, This day, I. A. Stevens, of Gen!. Ector’s Brigade, 
Texas, related his experience to the church was rec?. & baptized, by 
my son Charles. He is a native of Coweta County (Newnan is the 
county seat) G2 removed to Texas—& there joined the army; & feels a 
pride in being and remaining a private. He is an A.B. of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was left here, ill of rheumatism, when his 
brigade passed on toward Rome in G* a few days ago. . . 


Thurs. May 26. Last night, about 9 O'clock M*. Isabel Ann Pratt 
died in her dwelling. She had been taken with cholera Morbus 3 or 
4 days before. Her maiden name was Drysdah, born on Long Island, 
one of the Bahamas Dec. 20. /99 but brought up chiefly in Savannah 
G4.—moved to Edgefield Dist. S.C. in 1821; shé was baptized by me 
in 1822 or 3, & joined that church in the village. A few years after- 
ward, Jan. 18, 1832, she was married to the Rev. Horace S. Pratt; &, 
when I was elected President of the University of Ala, I procured his 
election to the chair of Eng. Literature. They removed to Ala. in 
1838. Pratt died in Roswell Georgia at the house of his brother, the 
Rev. Dr. Nathan! A. Pratt, in 1840. Aug. 3. Mrs. Pratt purchased a 
house & continued to reside in Tuskaloosa. She was remarkably en- 
dowed, as to her intellectual qualities; and Grace had distinguished 
her, also, beyond most of our race. In all that constitutes true dignity 
& worth, she was undoubtedly the foremost lady in Tuskaloosa. And 
she was to me, as her husband had been, while living, the most intimate 
& particular friend, out of my own family, that I had in the world. . . 
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Mon. June 6. We began to cut our wheat, to-day; I hired 5 men to 
cradle, those who brought cradles at 114 bush of wheat a day; others, 
at 1 bush. of wheat a day. I went down myself, & kept 9 cradles go- 
ing... 


Sat. June 11. Fuller came home, from Richmond; wounded in the 
toes of the left foot, in battle of May 16. 


Wed. June 15. This evening, about sundown, our old woman, Nancy, 
was found dead in Martha’s house where she usually staid, sitting on 
her trunk. She is supposed to be about 65 years of age. She had been 
a very feeble ailing person for many years (ever since I owned her)... 


Frid. June 17. This day came to me Bro. Sam. Freeman, as agent for 
the new enterprize the orphan Asylum. Bro. McIntosh came with 
him; & went on to stay at Dr. Guild’s. One of McIntosh’s wives (he 
has had five) was Dr. Guild’s Daughter, who left a little son that re- 
mains with his grand-parents. On Sund. aft". at 5 o'clock, we had a 
mass meeting at the Bap. Ch. The Presb. & Meth. congregations 
with their pastors were invited; & the ministers with some of their 
people came. There was to no [sic] effort to raise money, then & there. 
Addresses were made by Freeman, Dt. Somers (Meth.) McIntosh, & 
myself. And a good impression was made. But there is no money left 
in the country that can be got at, now. I suppose Freeman will retire, 
without making a distinct effort to collect money at this time. We 
learn that the Trustees of the Asylum, located in Selma & Marion, or 
near those places, have purchased the Shelby-Springs property with 
1300 acres of land, as the site of the future Asylum, for $60,000. . . 


_ Sund. June 26. This was the day for the commencement sermon of 
our female college. We expected Bro. W™. Howard of Gainesville, to 
preach; but he did not come; & we heard of no explanation why he 
did not come. I had to do up the matter, on the spur of the moment. 
The attendance was large, the weather very hot. Our son, Fuller, pre- 
sided at the organ; & the singing was very fine. . . 


Tues. night. June 28. The exercises of commencement, came off this 
evening in the Concert Hall. [Here Dr. Manly copied in his diary the 
programme of the commencement exercises.] 


Wed. June 29. Miss Belle Pratt, who has been boarding with us since 
Feb 17, ceased to be regarded as.a boarder at our house. The private 
boarding houses have been receiving $75. a month or at that rate in 
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new currency—Since Feb. 17. she has staid 4 months & 14—If paid in 
money her board will amount to $325. If paid in thread, it will be 
for adjustment, according to the price of thread. We have found Miss 
Belle a very equable, helpful, boarder. The board was paid with 
thread. [see February 17] 


Wed. July 13. Attended the Com. exercises of the University; There 
were 13 undergraduate speakers; & there were 3 graduates. M. B. May, 
W™, J. Hamner, Shotswood Garland. The latter was deficient in 
Greek. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Hon. A. J. Walker, of 
the Supreme Court of Ala. The degree of D.D. was conferred on 
Rev. Mr‘. Massey of Mobile; also on Rev. J. T. Tichenor of Mont- 
gomery, & on Rey. S. Henderson of Tuskegee. 


Mond. July 18. Our Son, James, arrived from Demopolis, in a low 
condition of health and spirits. He has been engaged in building a 
machine of his own invention, for making horse-shoe nails. He has 
showed great ingenuity in his contrivances & combinations, and great 
perseverance & energy in bringing it into completion. But the ma- 
chine does not answer the purpose completely. It makes nails of per- 
fect form, at the rate of 2600 a minute, out of cold lead. But the iron, 
reduced to that size, chills so soon that scales or fins are left on the 
edges; & as yet no means have been found to get rid of them. James 
takes his disappointment hardly,—& his health is seriously endangered 
by the tension & anxiety of mind he has endured for some months 
pastor 


Thurs. July 21. Aaron Boyd & his daughter M*. Harris have this 
day begun to deliver me coal for my next winter’s uses to be paid for 
in corn, at the rate of 2 bushels of coal for one bushel of corn. . . 


Mon. morn. July 25. This morning at 514 o'clock, my son, James S. 
Manly, was married by me to Miss Fannie E. Cogburn,—at the house 
of Mr:. Hays, in Tuskaloosa. We had known of an attachment & a cor- 
respondence between them for 3 or 4 years. We were never satisfied 
of the propriety of the union between them under any circumstances, 
especially since I had seen in her, as a pupil, the want of an earnest & 
thoughtful mind; but we supposed that his condition, as a soldier 
during the war, utterly forbad all idea of consummating a union while 
the war should last. We know that, bound as he is to the war, he can- 
not contribute to her support, as it takes every thing he can make to 
support himself—& more than he can make,—And, to this hour, we 
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are ignorant whether she has a dime even, in her own right or in 
certain expectation, on which she may rely for support. . . 


Tues. Aug. 9. This morning our dear sons departed: Fuller, for his 
command in the army of Virginia; & Charles, to attend to business 
connected with James’s nail-machine (to pay up) and also to attend to 
business for Mrs. Eddins at Montgomery. When.this business is fin- 
ished, it has been his purpose to join the corps of cadets of the Uni- 
versity, in the capacity of Preacher or missionary, not as chaplain. 
But he finds so much to hinder his going & to demand him here, that 
I think it likely he will return home when he shall have finished his 
business. It had been my purpose to send Robert, as a waiting man, 
with Fuller. But, Fuller declined to take him. 


Tuska. Aug. 17/64 


My Dear Murfee, 

Your case has been the subject of much earnest thought, & of some 
conversation in a private way. I am not qualified to advize; & can 
only offer a suggestion or two, based on certain facts. The overseer 
is in prison (& is refused bail) to answer to the charge of killing a ne- 
gro, by treatment alleged to be under your orders & by your partici- 
pation. A writ is in the hands of the sheriff, to arrest you, also, under 
the same charge,—whether it be right or wrong. The sheriff gives his 
opinion that, in consequence of the state of the Country, no court 
can be held in September. The case, then, must lie over till March 
next; & the prisoner remain in confinement till then. 

Now, you are called to defend your country: you did not go away 
to get rid of your responsibility in this case. Nothing, in my judge- 
ment, requires you to return to this case; till your country is defended. 
You may leave it to time to suggest to you the course proper to be pur- 
sued. For protecting your personal interests, as they may become in- 
volved in the prosecution of the overseers’ case, you may procure some 
one (say Judge Chilton) to come over at the time of the session of the 
court, 4th. Mond. in Sept. By the time of his return, & after consult- 
ing with him you can better see what course you ought to take. 

Attend to present duty; “judge nothing before the time; & wait on 
God in the way He points out to you as your duty. Beyond this I can 
see nothing, yet; & do not choose to speak in the dark. God give you 
wisdom & grace for your special trials; that “‘as thy days, so shall thy 
strength be”! 
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I give you the result of my best thoughts: I cannot now, nor in this 
way, give you the grounds of them. We may talk them over, if we ever 
meet. 

Now, “the good-will of Him that dwelt in the bush” be with you! & 
Guide you aright, even unto His eternal Kingdom & glory! 

I am looking for my son, Charles, to return Home, to-day or to- 
morrow. Since the threatening appearances below, he doubts whether 
he ought to leave this portion of the country. 

Very Truly yours 
B. Manly. 


P.S. Of course, if you employ an attorney, he ought to confer with 
Van Hoose & Powell, & Judge W. R. Smith,—who attended to the 
case before the magistrate’s court. 

Tues. Aug. 23. My wife & I set out to Lowndes county in our private ° 
carriage, to make a visit to our dear old Mother & Sister; both of 
whom are feeble, & now more [?] ill than usual. Thurs. Sept. 8. I ar- 
rived at home, leaving my wife down there. . . 


Sept. 19. Visited my coal-bed, for the purpose of procuring Smith’s 
coal. It is in the SE 4 of SE % of Sec. 1, Township 21, Range 9 west 
—in the district of lands exposed for sale in Tusk?. I entered it, & 
received the government patent, in 1838—on the information of a 
man then residing in the neighborhood, named Kinney Pool; paying 
$54.81, in silver, for it. It is found to contain the best coal for Smith’s 
use in that region. With Levi & George, piloted to the spot by Drury 
Riley’s little son Billy, I got out & threw on the bank about 12 or 15 
bushels of coal. But, not liking to undertake the hauling of it up 
to the top of the ridge, I bought of Drury Riley some coal which he 
had got with my leave from this bed,—paying the price he would have 
to pay for mining the coal & hauling it to his house. This was reck- 
oned to be $1.25 a bushel. He insisted on having a shovel which Levi 
carried there,—for which he gave me 10 bushels of coal; & I paid him 
in money $8.75 for 7 bushels more. 

Drury Riley has had my leave for some years, to get his supplies of 
coal for his own personal use in his shop, from that bed. I now make 
this agreement with him that, for the use of the coal, he is to raise 
from the bed the coal I may need for my shop to the extent of 15 
bushels a year, & help me to haul it to the top of the ridge. I started 
at 3 14 o'clock, in the morning, & returned before sun-down. 


Sept. 30. Frid. Returned from Pickens county, near King’s Bridge, 
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whither I had been to buy a bull calf—of Dt. Thomas Nicholson. 
The Government price being only 60 cts. a pound by estimate, this 
calf being probably about a year old, & supposed to weigh 100 lbs I 
paid $60. for him... 


Sund. Oct. 2. Went over to Chapel Hill, & preached the funeral of 
Alpheus Augustus Condrey—a soldier; who was killed by a shell near 
Petersburg. . . 


Wed. Oct. 5. Agreed to teach a class in the A.C.F. College, in Mor. 
Philos: &, in its turn, Intel. Philos. on the first 3 mornings each week; 
also a class in Latin, each of those mornings. Each lesson is to be of 4 
an hour’s duration. Nothing is said about compensation. 


Frid. Oct. 14. This day, I paid W. S. Spencer $113.50 as wages, 
in full, to the 5th Oct. inst. Beside pay at the rate of $500 a year in 
money, & his own personal subsistence, I have given him 40 bushels of 
wheat, & 52 gals of syrup. At 25 dollars a bushel for wheat, & 10 
dollars a gallon for syrup, these two items alone will amount to $1520. 
I have let him have corn, delivered at his house 5 miles east of Tusk. at 
$1.00 a bushel, 58 bushels; Rye at $1, 25 bushels; Excess of market price 
beyond what I charged, corn $116. Rye $225. I also sent him a jug 
of molasses 3 gals—perhaps selling for $60. or more. Here is an ag- 
gregate of $1921—that he has had from me up this time, besides his 
personal subsistence and wages in money. 


Sat. Oct. 2224. My servt. Henderson, returned to the plantation from 
Mobile; has been pressed to work in the fortifications Aug. 25. /64 
He returned a much “used up” man. 


~ Sund. Oct. 23. I returned from Eutaw— (having staid at the planta- 
tion last night). I went at the earnest solicitation of Col. James T. 
Murfee—who supposed that I might be of some service to him in a 
trial, moved from this county to Greene, by change of venue; under an 
assurance that he could not obtain justice in this county. He was 
charged with being responsible for cruel beating of a slave named 
Caleb, by the overseer, Martin Manuel, of M's. Owen’s plantation; so 
that the said slave died. Murfee supposed that I might say something 
useful as to his personal character; & might establish the character for 
veracity of Mrs, Flannagan who had lived in Murfee’s house; & could 
testify as to his household habits, & discipline. 

The Jury had the case submitted to them after the examination of 
the witnesses for the state, in short arguments by the counsel on both 
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sides; without having called a single witness summoned for Murfee’s 
defence. It was impossible to connect Murfee with the case in a 
criminal point of view, by any testimony adduced. The Jury, after a 
few moments’ retirement, returned with a verdict of “not guilty.” 


Nov. 6. returned from Lowndes county, with my wife; who had been 
on a visit to her mother, Ash-Creek. We had high waters, bad roads, 
& some detention—using a part of 5 days in making the journey up... 


Nov. 16. This day was set apart by public proclamation of our 
Governor, Watts, concurrently with our President, Davis, as a day to 
be specially devoted to the worship of God—to entreat His favor.on 
our country—agitated & distressed as it is by a cruel & unjust war. 
The day was intensely rainy, throughout. Our house of worship was 
not opened; the few of us, whd met there, went round to the Meth. 
Church; & heard Dt. Thos. O. Somers discourse on the latter part of 
the 144th Psalm, in running exposition. There were some prayers 
afterward. 


Nov. 16. This evening, my son Charles was married to Mary E. Mat- 
thews, daughter of John Matthews, of Sumter county Ala. by Rev. J. 
K. Ryan, of Roperville, in the same county. None of my family were 
able to attend the wedding. 


Sat. night. Nov. 19. At about 8 o’clock, Charles & Mary arrived at 
home; having driven from 5 miles below Greensboro’ in the day— 
roads very wet & heavy; & coming round by Britton’s bridge, 8 or 10 
miles out of the way. I am truly thankful, that this journey is so far 
happily complete. 

Tues Morning Nov. 22 about 514 oClock Dr. Manly was siezed with a 
paralysis of his right-side, affecting, at first his tongue right-hand and 
leg. He was preparing to shave at the moment. [From this day until 
January 20, 1865 the entries are not in Dr. Manly’s handwriting.— 
Ed.] 

Dec. 8. James left us this morning, after a visit of a few days. 


Dec. 23 [1864]. Today Basil arrived on a visit to his Father, and left 
us on Friday the 30 proposing to stop in Marion over the Sabbath, & 
to see his step son Joseph Smith who is at Mrs. Tarrants. 


January 3. [1865] This day was received a bale of cotton ornaburgs 
from Mr. Leftwick containing [?] yds. which he agreed to furnish at 
the rate of one yd. of cloth to a bushel of corn... 
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On this day Jan. 2 Charles & Mary departed on the Steamer Gertrude 
going down the river to visit his wifes parents in Sumter County They 
returned on Sat. morn. Feb’. 4/65 on the Steamer St John. 


Frid. Jan’. 20. This day our son, James reached home, from Selma 
on sick furlough. He has had fever, from cold; & then his eyes very 
much inflamed. His mother treated his case. 


Sat. Jan. 28. James is so far improved as to return to Selma. He set 
out this morning & with him I have sent Arthur, Larry’s eldest son; 
to help him, especially, in view of his building and his going tu House- 
Keeping, as soon as he can get it ready. I have sent them on their 
way, as far as to Marion, with a wagon & two mules. George has gone 
with them to bring back the wagon and mules; and we have hired 
an old man, Mr. Taylor of North-Port, to go & return with the wagon 
as a second. 


Feb, 23. Rec’. from Wm. S. Spencer, overseer, an account of the 
weight of hogs, at the plantation, at three separate killings . . . 11286 
[Ilbs.] Deduct, from the gross weight, the average weight of heads & 
feet, of 59 hogs, i.e. 30 Ibs each viz. 1770 lbs and the result is 11286— 
1770 = 9516 net pork Besides these, there were six hogs killed—as 
follow, 122, 118, 130, 112, 104, 120—7067 lbs which the overseer 
takes, by agreement, as his portion. Sixty Ibs are allowed to the 
hundred for the amount of bacon. the tythe would be 951 Ibs. = in 
bacon at the reduced rate 570 Ibs of bacon, to the government. Last 
year, we had 7821; when tythe was deducted 7039 lbs of pork. We 
may dispose of 880 to 900 lbs of bacon, & still have as much as last 
year. . . This day received from plantation for Miss Drysdah 4 pieces 
of bacon. = 74 lbs. 
os a for McGowen 20 bacon hams 
= 377 lbs 
for Leftwick, (hog round) 15 pieces 
= 300 lbs 
”  Spiller—Lard at 3.50 =50 ” 


The bacon to Miss Drysdah & Mr. Leftwick at $3.50 a pound 


That to McGowen to be exchanged for shoes, at 16 2/3 cts a pound 
for bacon and $1.75 per pair for Negro shoes. The lard at market 
rates. Mr. Spencer brought 8 bushels of his own wheat to exchange 
for thread with Miss Drysdah, at 2 bushels of wheat for a 5 Ib block 
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of thread Spencer brought 2 bush. of wheat to be exchanged by me- 
for shoes or thread, at discretion 


Mar. 18 Rec‘. from plantation 20 pieces of bacon; 10 hams, 10 mid- 
dlings é 

I exchanged Hams for shoes, with McGown; rating the hams (377 
Ibs) at 16 2/3 cents per pound, and the shoes at $1.75) one dollar 
& three quarters per pair I received from McGown 27 pairs of negro 
brogans. Five of those were for house servants, of black upper leather. 
I know not whether he charges more for them, or not I got a pair 
of stout shoes for W. S. Spencer, my overseer, one pair No 4 for his 
son & 4 pairs of No. 4 for his wife & daughters. These were all of 
black leather, stout & coarse, but good. I am to pay for them out of the 
hams sold, & Spencer is to pay me. 


Tues. morn. April 4 In the course of the last night a portion of the 
Federal cavalry, estimated at between 1500 & 2000, under Gen!. Crox- 
ton entered our city, surprising the guard at the bridge, and obtained 
possession of our city, without a struggle. They soon burned the 
buildings used for public purposes at the university, & took all the 
horses & mules they could find. They camped in our streets, that 
night, and next morning they proceeded to burn the foundry & 
factory; the nitre sheds, and the bridge across the river. This last they 
did when retiring from the city in the direction of Northport. The 
houses of two of the Professors, inhabited by Mr. Deloffre & Mr 
Dickson, took fire from the burning of other houses, and were con- 
sumed. Mr. & M*. Deloffre saved few things out of their dwelling, 
while it was burning. Capt. Toomer it is said of the Tax in Kind, 
set fire to the row of buildings, known as Drish’s row, as soon as the 
captors entered the city, and all the buildings connected with his 
office, were consumed; His books & papers, also, were consumed. The 
doors were all locked; the fire within About the latter part of the 
burning, the warehouse at the River was burnt, with its contents. A 
well-stocked tan-yard, with all its stock & fixtures, was burned, also; 
the property of C. M. Foster. They passed over into North-Port, 
burned the ware-house, there; & perhaps other property. I learn 
that they did not burn Cumming’s tan-yard, in North-Port. A good 
deal of robbery & pillage was done in private houses, in situations 
remote from the general’s head quarters; but, generally, they were 
restrained from much of that in the more frequented parts of the 
city; except as to the storehouses & shops. These were ransacked & 
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stripped of every thing, and a general invitation to the poor, & the 
negroes to possess themselves of what they desired. 


Tues. aft". Ap. 11. The funeral of Capt. B. F. Eddins, a deacon of 
our church; who was standing sentry at the bridge when the advance 
party of the enemy approached. He challenged the man, and was 
shot by him, through the chest. At an early period’ of the war, he 
raised a company of volunteers, which he commanded. When he 
reached the age at which he would be by law exempt, he resigned; 
having a large family of daughters. He was a good soldier and a 
good man: and his death has been much lamented. A very large 
concourse attended his funeral. Text Judges 6th. 13%. “If the Lord 
be with us, why then is all this befallen us?” 


Sund. Ap'. 16 My son, James S. Manly came home on a visit. Selma 
had been captured, & the naval works, & other property destroyed. 
Capt. Jones took his boat, & such few men as adhered to him, and 
went to Demopolis. From there, James came up, on furlough, to see 
us. He was in good health. He departed on the little steamer St. 
John, Capt. Kirk, on sunday April 23 


Frid Ap'. 21. The enemy having taken one of my mares, I had to 
have grinding done at Wilkerson’s mill, and brought up. This day, 
I received 206 lbs of flour, the product of 6 bushels of wheat. Also, 
4 bush. of corn meal, and 2 bush. of grist. Thurs. June 8 rec%. the 
flour from 6 bush. of wheat. 


Wed. Ap!. 26. Charles arrived in safety from Sumter: whither he 
had gone (starting) on mon. Ap. 17. The Bigby was very full. He 
had to swim his horse, by the side of a canoe, about 300 yards, across a 
slough. He found & left the old people, Matthews, in tolerable health 
& condition. 


Friday, Ap!. 28. James returns home, in charge of Bozemans negroes, 
who had been hired by the naval foundry. He also had a transfer to 
the Gov't. Steamer, St John, as Engineer for a limited time. The 
Steamer is to lie up at Tusk*. for repairs, which James is to do; & 
which, it is supposed, will require 30 days. He will report, in writing, 
to Capt Jones on the twelfth of every month;—to await further 
orders. 


Sunday Ap!. 7 we hear that our son, Fuller, with a part of his com- 
pany & a large part of his Brigade (Gracie’s) was surrounded and 
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captured by the enemy on the 25". (March) at Hatch’s run, near 
Petersburg, V*. The Lord hear the sighing of the Prisoner, & grant 
him speedy release, & a safe return home! 

We hear, also, that Gen!. R. E. Lee, and the Remnant of his army 
was hemmed in near Appomattox C. H. V*. by superior numbers; 
and that he surrendered all the troops with him, about the 9” of 
April. Gen. Jos. E. Johnston surrendered his army, in N. C. a few 
days after, to Gen'. Sherman. All over-run 


Sunday, May 14. Today, after preaching, M™ Gooch came to borrow 
M™, Eddin’s gun, which Charles had had in his keeping for years. 
In reaching it down from the top of a wardrobe, it exploded the 
cap, & lodged the whole charge in the right thigh (9 buckshot). The 
charge entered near the groin, ranging obliquely across to the outer 
part of the thigh, and came out about 6 inches below where it en- 
tered. Thanks to the Preserver of men! that the bone is not touched 
no artery is wounded, and no important muscle is cut. It is a jagged 
& severe wound. 


June 16. Charles was able to be brought down stairs. 


On Sat. May 13. On Sat. May 13. while the Gov’. steamer, St John, 
loaded with about 200 bales of cotton for private parties here, was 
proceeding to Mobile, and very near the wharf, the cotton stowed 
around the furnace took fire, and instantly enveloped the whole Boat 
in the flames. ‘The passengers & crew, for the most part, escaped. My 
son, James, was Engineer on boat; and his efforts to run the boat 
ashore, while burning, came very near proving fatal to him. It was 
about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. He ran the Steamer against a 
wood-flat lying not far from shore: the passengers &c instantly got 
on that, & kept from burning; while the violent concussion drove the 
flat into the Marsh, where there was shoal water. Meanwhile, from 
the engine room no way of escape was left to James & his colored 
assistants, but the side of the Steamer next the deep water. He in- 
duced one of them to leap in; but he was entangled by the paddle- 
wheel, & killed. The other would not leap in; but the moment James 
leaped, he leaped right on him and sunk him to the bottom. With 
difficulty, and some violence, he made him let go his hold; & then 
James was able to swim to the marsh, but in a very exhausted state. 
Thus he narrowly escaped drowning. He reached home on friday, 
May 19%. 
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Tues. May 23 To-day, the body of Yankees under Col. Marsh, which 
have been here about a week, took their departure, toward Sanders’s 
ferry. They took all the good horses and mules they could get; with- 
out compensation. Corn, meat &c they took from private parties, at 
pleasure; but they took nothing from me. They showed contempt 
and hatred of negroes, generally; and suffered none to go with them. 
They are said to be from Illinois. It is said that they took a negro 
out, just before they left, who had stolen a captain’s horse &c, and shot 
him. Thus, I am mercifully preserved, so far. 

Some thieving parties went to the plantation, after they left here, 
& stole 4 large hams of bacon, out of the smoke-house (by ripping 
of a plank from the east side) and took all the eggs Rosa had, & re- 
quired them to be cooked immediately. Some of them are evidently 
professional thieves, & adept in the arts of taking what is not theirs. 
All are awfully profane. 


(To be continued) 
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Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890. By Allen Johnston Go- 
ing. University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1951. ix, 
256 pp. $4.00. 


To many readers the terms “Bourbon” and “Democracy” as used by 
Professor Allen Going in Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890 
would appear mutually exclusive—perhaps “Bourbon autocracy” 
would seem less incompatible. Perhaps, even this would be more 
obviously true, if the terms were taken to represent post-Civil War 
conditions in almost any former Confederate state, save Alabama. For 
Southern politicians who palmed themselves off on the Reconstruc- 
tion-sickened voters of the former Confederacy seemed to spring from 
the same root. Usually referred to as the Confederate “Brigadiers,” 
they sought to gain and hold control of their states by preaching with 
single-minded dogmatism the same theme—White Supremacy. Once 
finding that this battle cry appeared to work miracles in gaining votes, 
they viewed it as unnecessary, even foolish, to abandon a good thing. 
Such devotion to a single notion may well have helped to gain for 
these politicos the sobriquet of Bourbon, a word intended to mean 
that those to whom it was applied were like the old French royal 
family—they neither learned nor forgot anything. But they usually. 
dressed up their candidacies with a few extra embellishments—such 
as strict economy in state government, encouragement to Northern 
industrial capital, and a tacit, sanctimonious, acceptance of the Great 
Barbecue. 

In Bourbon Democracy in Alabama Professor Going undertakes to 
prove that these ossified positions were not held exclusively by Ala- 
bama’s Bourbons. True, it cannot be said to their credit that the 
failure to fit into a stereotype was due to any particularly marked en- 
lightenment on their part. Rather, this must be ascribed to the some- 
what peculiar makeup of the Democratic and Conservative party in 
Alabama which ousted the Republicans in 1874. 

In executing his task Professor Going points out that, instead of a 
continuous effort to lure industry into the state, Alabama’s leaders— 
mostly Grangers and farmers in the first few Democratic legislatures— 
viewed with eye askance the growth of corporations and monopolies. 
They regulated and curbed these menaces as much as possible. A 
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railroad commission was set up in 1881 and fertilizer inspection 
through an agricultural commissioner became standard practice in 
1883. An agrarian, conservative point of view did not wholly moti- 
vate the Bourbons in Alabama in the 1870's. The state constitution 
of 1875 actually had certain Republican features and committed the 
party to such things as popular election of judicial functionaries and 
public education for all children. Particularly did the Alabama lead- 
ers differ from their neighboring prototypes in their attitude toward 
the staggering state debt. While most of the Southern state regimes 
used the bankrupt condition of their coffers as excuses for defaulting 
and repudiating the debts, Alabama balked at complete “welshing.” 
To the discomfort of some foreign bondholders, especially in England, 
Alabama officials felt that some retrenchment had to be tried. But 
they abjured total repudiation. Professor Going appears to make it 
clear that the statement, “Alabama . . . repudiated $13,000,000,” (F. 
B. Simkins, The South Old and New, p. 232) represents an unfortunate 
choice of words. ‘Though it may sound like hair-splitting, Going’s 
“adjustment” is a fairer assertion. 

The Bourbons ruling Alabama approached more and more an open 
espousal of a “New South” policy as time passed, and at length they 
did come to encourage railroad building, industries and immigration. 
The state was receptive to the appeal of the Farmer’s Alliance, with 
Reuben F. Kolb in the lead. And here it would seem that the author 
misses an opportunity to emphasize Kolb’s role in state affairs. More 
about that agrarian leader would have clarified Alabama’s entire ag- 
ricultural problem and the growth of the Populist spirit. 

Professor Going has dealt competently with a difficult subject. He 
has examined most pertinent sources—manuscript and secondary— 
and has told his story with as much deftness as an academic theme will 
permit. The book certainly fills the gap between Walter L. Fleming’s 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama and John B. Clark’s Popu- 
lism in Alabama, as the author himself hoped it would. 


FRANK E. VANDIVER 

The Air University 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
Child of the Snapping Turtle: Mike Fink. By Julian Lee Rayford. 
New York: Abelard Press, 1951. 335 pp. $3.75. 


Julian Lee Rayford spared no effort when he set out to gather data 
for this romantic biography of Mike Fink. The volume is dedicated 
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to a host of individuals (sixty-three, if the reviewer’s count is correct) 
who rendered advice and assistance. The expense of providing thank- 
you copies for those collaborators and assistants must have been ter- 
rific, but no one can expect to write of Mike Fink on a shoestring. 
Mike is a large subject, growing larger year by year with the retelling 
of those original tales of his exploits—even then of the romantic, 
historic past—which first appeared in the Crockett Almanacs and 
The Spirit of the Times between 1830 and 1860. 

There may be a few sheltered individuals who do not know it, but 
there was a Mike Fink who flourished (that’s an appropriate term in 
any connotation) in the late 18th and early 19th centuries as a boat- 
man on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers from Pittsburgh to New Or- 
leans, back up to St. Louis and west on the Missouri to the wild 
country. He proclaimed himself a rip-snorter, and, operating in a 
colorful profession and living at a time when the value of publicity 
was appreciated but paid press agentry was not practiced, he told 
tales of his exploits whenever an audience was available. Since he 
had a nice, catchy name, and since he was probably handier at ripping 
and snorting than most of his contemporaries, the stories were re- 
peated and Mike became in literature “The King of Mississippi Keel- 
boatmen,” as Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine so described him 
in their admirable Mike Fink (1933). 

Mike’s exploits may now begin to wear a bit thin, but that is not 
because there is any shortage of them; it is only because a few partic- 
ular episodes have been reprinted ad nauseum of recent years. For 
the most part, this is an error Mr. Rayford avoids. He has selected 
less common nuggets of Mike Fink yarns which, interspersed with a 
few not too convincing amatory incidents and strung on a thread of 
biographical narrative, give a life history of the hero. If it appears 
implausible in spots, the reader must recall that it was Mike’s very 
implausibility that made Mike. 

Mr. Rayford’s best work is in his writing of dialogue. Only the 
most pragmatical authority would undertake to state that 18th and 
19th century river speech was exactly like that which the author has 
put in the mouths of Fink and his friends and enemies, but it is cer- 
tainly a reasonable enough facsimile; it is easy and convincing, and 
would be readily understandable among people of similar position 
and attainments on the great rivers today. The songs of the boatmen 
are right, Mr. Rayford being an authority on American balladry, and 
his description of physical setting shows evidence of both profound 
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research and artistic feeling. But the narrative, the romantic biog- 
raphy, sometimes finds itself swamped by the very abundance of the 
excellent social history. 

Child of the Snapping Turtle has much of excellence. If the author 
can find the means or expend the labor necessary to fit his future 
plots more smoothly into their backgrounds, his work may be of great 
importance. 

R. E. BANTA 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 
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News and Notices 


The Round Table of the Confederacy, meeting in Birmingham, Oc- 
tober 22, had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Norman FitzGerald of the 
Civil War Round Table of Milwaukee speak on “The Battles of Mo- 
bile.” + jas 


The Alabama Review will hereafter be included in the bibliograph- 
ies published currently in The American Historical Review. 


The first issue of The Alabama Pen Point, “an inmate publication 
by and for the inmates of the Alabama Prison System, and sponsored 
by the State Department of Corrections and Institutions,” has been 
published. It is an intensely interesting and well-planned little 
journal. * * * : 


A marker honoring Major General William Crawford Gorgas was 
recently unveiled at his birthplace by the Historic Mobile Preserva- 
tion Society. * * *& 


The Alabama Historical Association’s program dedicating the high- 
way marker commemorating the Battle of Horseshoe Bend was seen 
on television, October 2, over station WAFM-TV. 

* * * 


Mother of the Groom, a novel by Harriet Fitts Ryan, has recently 
been issued by Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Mrs. Ryan is a Tuscaloosan. Her father, William C. Fitts, was an at- 
torney general of Alabama, and her mother, the daughter of Colonel 
G. W. Hewitt, who represented the Birmingham district in Congress 
for many years. Although Mrs. Ryan has lived in New York for many 
years, she writes that she “could never be anything but an Alabamian.” 
Mother of the Groom, which appeared first in condensed form in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, is described as a “tender and delightfully hu- 
morous novel.” on ae 

The Greater Gulf State (mid-year, 1951) sponsored by the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce, is a handsome booklet, replete with photo- 
graphs. * * * 


The Southern Historical Association meeting in Montgomery, No- 
vember 15-17, was attended by scores of interested Alabamians, in- 
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cluding many members of the Alabama Historical Association. 


Mr. 


Rucker Agee, our president, and Dean A. B. Moore, a former presi- 
dent, and Dr. Leon Sensabaugh, Birmingham-Southern College, pre- 
sided at section meetings, and Mr. Hugh W. Cardon, Birmingham, 
and Miss Rena M. Andrews, Judson College, read papers. 
New Members of the Alabama Historical Association, 
Since September 15, 1951 


Mrs. SALLIE BRADFORD ALLEN, 425 Mc- 
Clung St., Huntsville 

Reese T. Amis, The Huntsville Times, 
Huntsville 

Mrs. JOHN C. ANDERSON, 526 Adams Ave., 
Montgomery 

Mrs. H. C. AppLeton, Dadeville 

JosrpH L. Askins, Route 2, New Market 

Mrs. W. T. BapHam, 2411 Henrietta 
Road, Birmingham 

Miss Mary A. Biss, 639 Sherman St., 
Decatur 

Epwin Coir, 120 Cherokee Road, Bir- 
mingham 

W. T. Coruran, Bank for Savings and 
Trusts, Birmingham 

Criaupe H. Davis, 712 East Clinton St., 
Huntsville 

Mrs. Craupe H. Davis, 712 East Clin- 
ton St., Huntsville 

J. D. Dickson, c/o Walker County Bank, 
Jasper 

Mrs. Lewis A. EASTERLY, Hayneville 

Watton O. FALK, c/o Continental Book 
Co., Marietta, Georgia 

Mrs. S. E. Foscur, Coatopa 

Mrs. EuGENE R. Git, 516 Franklin St., 
Huntsville 

Tuomas DAN Hacoop, East Main St., 
Albertville 

Miss Laura A. Hatt, Sidney Lanier 
High School, Montgomery 

Mrs. H. E. HENDON, Tuskegee 

TRUMAN Hosss, P. O. Box 347, Mont- 
gomery 

Joun A. Howtz, First National Bank, 
Wetumpka 

Puitip C. JACKSON, Jr., 2849 Canterbury 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. Bessie K. JOHNSON, c/o Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, Brownsville, 
Texas : 

Sam M. Jounston, First National Bank 
Annex, Mobile 

Miss FRANCES THOMAS JONES, 524 Madi- 
son St., Huntsville 

J. O. Ketty, Jeff 

Jack E. Kenpricx, Auburn 

Miss MINNIE L, LarRDENT, P. O. Box 345, 
Selma 
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Dr. Joun H. Lary, Echols Hill, Hunts- 
ville 

Mrs. JoHN H. Lary, Echols Hill, Hunts- 
ville 

Mrs. R. J. 
Huntsville 

Miss InEz McCALL, 919 Jackson St., De- 
catur 

GrorcE H. MALong, II, 110 E. Westmont 
St., Dothan 

Miss Mary Irsy Mastin, 516 Franklin 
St., Huntsville 

J. H. Meapors, Tuskegee 

Mrs. J. H. Meapors, Tuskegee 

Mrs. GeorcE E. Motz, 2518-D Park Lane 
Court, North, Birmingham 

WILLIAM M. NEAL, 909 Essex Road, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Roy Botton Patron, 401 South 
Beaty, Athens 

Miss HELEN Petry, 514 Randolph St., 
Huntsville 

J. H. Pitts, Auburn 

Miss MARGARET Powers, 1923 7th St., 
Tuscaloosa 

JosrpH M. Reynowps, 714 Forrest Drive, 
Birmingham 

Miss Mary Rosertson, 520 Line St., 
Decatur 

Miss Besstz KiNG RussELy, 510 Randolph 
St., Huntsville 

Miss DorotHy L. SANDLIN, 812 East 
Clinton St., Huntsville 

Mrs. RAPHAEL SEMMES, 304 Bonita Drive, 
Huntsville 

Rosert MILTON SHELBY, c/o Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Co., Birmingham 

Mrs. Junius B. SmirH, 206 Fairview Ave., 
Montgomery 

Mrs. W. L. STEVENS, Tuskegee 

Mrs. PRIESTLEY TOULMIN, 2501 Aberdeen 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. L. WARREN Tyson, 831 Felder Ave., 
Montgomery 

Mrs. A. E. WALLER, Greensboro 

Mrs. C. L. Warts, 307 Gates St., Hunts- 

Mrs. JOHN C. Wess, Sr., Box 284, De- 
mopolis 

CLINTON Epwarp WILLIAMS, Box P, Uni- 
versity 


Lowe, 211 Williams St., 
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